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News of the Week 


oe happine ss of Christmas was this year dependent 

upon a single event. If the King’s illness had 
become more serious all merriment would have been 
blown out like the flame of a candle ; but most fortunately 
the doctors had rightly forecast the course of the illness. 
Both the general and local conditions have slowly but 
steadily improved, and it has not been thought necessary 
lately to issue more than a single daily bulletin. 

“ * “ * 


We have writtcn elsewhere of the good news that 
a British Treaty with the Chinese Government has 
been signed at Nanking giving China tariff autonomy. 
Phere has been a shower of Treatics between China and 
the Foreign Powers during the past three weeks, and 
Mr. ©. T. Wang, the Foreign Minister, must have worked 
overtime, Nearly all the Treaties contain most-favoured- 
nation concessions of some sort. These concessions could 
not have been obtained without consultation among the 
Powers themselves if the united front, as provided for at 
the Washington Conference, had not been broken by 
America. Last July America negotiated a Treaty with 


a most-favoured-nation clause before the other Powers 
knew anything of it. 
+ » * * 

The special corre spondent of the Times says that it is 
probably a “ record” for a Foreign Minister to have 
discussed and concluded seven Treaties within twenty 
days. All this was done by Mr. Wang in spite of his 
house being wrecked by demonstrators who disapproved 
of his polic v. The British Treaty does not touch the 
question of extra-territoriality, but we hope that the 
sound of the salute from IL.M.S. * Suffolk, which hoisted 
the Chinese national flag and fired twenty-one guns 
will reverberate for a long time in friendly echoes. As 
the Times correspondent SaVs, there have not b Cn hava 
courtesies of this sort in China for many vears. The 
Japanese Treaty is delayed by al dispute OVC! thi presen 
of Japanese troops in Shantung. 

‘ ei 

Terms have been agreed upon for the appointment 

of the Committee of Experts who are to draft the final 


settlement of Reparations. Th xperts are not to be 


bound hy instructions from thei Governments, but 
this provision docs not mean much as the Governments 
reserve the right to re ject on modify the recommendations. 
It is not certain when we write what part America will 


take in the work of the Committee. Probably th 


American le legates will by unotlicial. Yet America is 
intimately concerned in the settlement France desire 
the marketing of an immense number of German bonds 
and only America can take up most of them. The 
natural American comment is that France wants to b 
sure of ectting her Re parations, but is much less troubled 


about paying her debt to America. America, it is 


pointed out, would practically become the direct creditor 
of Germany. 
* * o x 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, December 20th 
Sir Austen Chamberlain repeated at greater length 
what he had said before about the conversations at 
Lugano. What had been done by France, Germany, 
and Great Britain was “ tentative and explanatory, pre 
paratory to the negotiations which they hoped eventually 
might lead them to an agreement.” The policy of the 
Government was to bring about the evacuation of thr 
Rhineland as soon as possible. He deprecated all 
questions designed to make him declare himself a Sup- 
porter of “a particular French thesis or a particular 
German thesis.” The influence of Great Britain depended 
upon her independent point of view, and if he were driven 
into the mistake of taking sides Great Britain would be 
all the less likely to secure an early evacuation. 

* % * x 

If we took this homily out of its context we should 
think it unexceptionable, but the reason of the recent 
disappointment with Sir Austen is that he has in effect 
taken sides. He has not seemed fairly to hold the balance 
between France and Germany. We say “seemed” 
because we have no doubt whatever that he earnestly 
desires an early evacuation of the Rhineland. It would 
be amazing, indeed, if he did not. Evacuation is the 
logical sequel to Locarno, and Locarno is Sir Austen’s 
title to fame. He has failed to present the British case 
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satisfactorily to the world, not through any fault of 

intention, but through his habit of weaving webs of 

important-sounding and forbidding words—words that 

seem to say “ Stand at a distance from these mysteries ” 

—out of which an unequivocal policy seldom emerges. 
* * * * 

Turning to the subject of Anglo-American relations, 
Sir Austen said that the American proposal of a 
new Arbitration Treaty had surprised him as_ he 
had been previously informed that the American 
Government wanted merely to renew the old Treaty. 
Now it was too late to extend the old Treaty as the 
large amount of business in the Senate prevented that 
body from attending to any other matters. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that there was the very 
valuable Bryan-Spring-Rice Treaty of Conciliation. 
His impression was that the conciliation machinery would 
become even more useful than an Arbitration Treaty. 

a * * * 

Last Sunday the women and children at the British 
Legation at Kabul were removed by acroplane to Pesha- 
war. This was done with the consent of the Afghan 
Government. Sir Francis Humphrys, the British 
Minister, has remained at his post. The only defence 
of the Legation for several days, after the Afghan guard 
had fled, was the coolness and skill of the Minister and 
his complete knowledge of the language. On Christmas 
Eve R.A.F. aeroplanes rescued the other foreign residents 
in Kabul. 

* * * * 

We regret to record the death-of Marshal Count Luigi 
Cadorna at the age of seventy-eight. As a young staff- 
oflicer and ardent student of war he had a meteoric 
career, but when as Commander-in-Chief he suffered the 
disaster of Caporetto (where he lost 800,000 men, partly 
prisoners and partly deserters) it seemed that his great 
reputation had vanished. Further information has 
brought a modification of the verdict. No one knew better 
than he how unprerared for war the Italian Army was. 
Neither its lack cf material nor its want of discipline had 
been his fault. He had repeatedly requested that his 
Army shouid be stiffened with French and British troops. 
But whether the reason for refusing was sound or not 
we suspect that it was sound—Allied troops did not come 
to his help till after the disaster. Cadorna’s attack 
eastwards was a bold, some say a reckless, project in 
view of the vast importance of the Trentino front. His 
failure, fer reasons to which he had at least called atten- 
tion in advance, did not prevent him standing his ground 
on the Piave with singular tenacity and coolness. He was 
created a Marshal at the same time as his victorious suc- 
cessor, the late Marshal Diaz. 

* * * * 

The consolidation of voluntary agencies with the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund for the relief of the mining areas 
has been carried a good deal further. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 21st, Lord Eustace Percy presided over a meeting of 
these organizations when suggestions were made for 
mapping out the work of the National Committee which 
is designed to replace the Lord Mayor's Fund. If the 
suggestions are adopted the municipalities and voluntary 
organizations will form joint executive committees in the 
distressed districts. One advantage apparently would 
be that fusion with the Lord Mayor's Fund would entitle 
any voluntary organization to the pound-for-pound 
augmentation of money promised by the Government. 
Some voluntary organizations may have to stand out, 
even though it be against their will, because their work 
is too varied to come within the scope of the Lord Mayor's 
Fund. The Prince of Wales, as Patron of the Fund, 


made a most effective appeal by wireless on Christmas 
evening, and the Fund is at last growing rapidly. 
* * * * 

The decision of the smaller trade unions in the West 
Riding Woollen Industry to support an application for 
safeguarding, though employers in the Bradford area 
had hitherto piped to them in vain, may not have much 
result although a Board of Trade Committee to consider 
the application has been appointed. It is now common 
knowledge that most trade unionists in this industry 
have no intention of going back on Free Trade. There 
is no question, as some people seem to think, of a tug-of- 
war between political and industrial interests within the 
Labour Party; the opposition to safeguarding. springs 
from the trade unions themselves wherever the leaders 
take the long view that the advantages to the home trade 
would not counterbalance the losses in the export trade. 
This view must surely be right so long as Great Britain’ 
industrial life depends on imported raw materials. We 
would add that when the economic interdependence ot 
the nations is becoming more evident every day, insulation 
by tariffs is an anachronism. If the woollen manu- 
facturers bring their machinery and methods up to date 
they will be surprised at the reduction of their costs. 
The members of the Board of Trade Committee are Sir 
H. Llewellyn Smith, Mr. F. R. Davenport, and Mr. G. N. 
Barnes. Mr. Davenport alone among these is said to be 
a safeguarder. The three already form the Standing 
Committee of the Merchandise Marks Act. 

* * * * 

“ Big business” in Great Britain has been compara- 
tively slow to appreciate the proper functions of com- 
petition and co-operation in the modern world, but 
recent developments in the iron and steel trade—and 
indeed in other quarters—suggest that the tortoise 
may yet outrun the h: M Vicl Vick 
Armstrong, and Cammell 
double merger, which sb 
the chairman of Messrs. Came. ’ 
this country to compete in the neutral markets of the 
world against all foreign rivals.” A new company will 
take over all the steel interests of the three firms, except 
certain classes of armaments. There is to be also an 
amalgamation of all the railway carriage and wagon 
interests belonging to Messrs. Vickers and Cammell 
Laird. It is reported that other important steel firms 
may later be included in the new company. These 
are very important signs. It is along these lines 
—largely by the great saving in overhead charges— 
rather than by safeguarding, that the heavy industries 
will recover their prosperity. 

* * * * 

Lord Melchett is the pioneer of British rationalization, 
which only means reorganization on rational lines. There 
will be no surprise therefore at the announcement that a 
huge nickel fusion, involving £100,000,000, is in prospect, 
which will bring together Mond Nickel and International 
Nickel, Canada. As the latter company absorbed its 
namesake of New Jersey some weeks ago, this means 
concentrating almost all the world’s nickel output in the 
hands of a combine, in which Prit)’) i! 
predominate. 

* * * 

By far the most encouraging in i doy aopament 
in the last month has been the desperate effort of the 
principals in the cotton trade to compose their differences, 
as revealed in the Report of the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Organizations. The hopelessness of meeting 
changed conditions by the ancient expedients of short- 
time and wage reductions seems at last to have been 
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recognized by the majority, at least, of the Master 
Cotton Spinners. 
an industry which has always been based on the very 
opposite idea of “ horizontal 
competition @ outrance, but the principle of combination 


It is too carly to speak of mergers in 
sectionalization ’’ and 


is conceded. 
* * 4 ¥ 

Now that the Cotton leaders are convinced that 
rationalization is not a cranky idea, their natural gift for 
organization and dogged perseverance will overcome the 
special difliculties of this supremely individualistic industry. 
Financial obligations and years of inflated share capital 
will weigh heavily and make progress slow, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the London banks—in contrast 
with the Manchester banks—will maintain their diflidence 
towards the first liarge amalgamation scheme (the 
Lancashire Textile Corporation) when they are satisfied 
that the finance is sound. A general moratorium for five 
years, as proposed, to apply both to the debts due to 
banks and to loan-holders, would seem to be indispensable. 
Co-ordination and new methods of marketing, as described 
in the Report, are welcome evidence of a change of heart 
in the Cotton Yarn Association 
suffered most from the rapid expansion of the cotton 


the section which has 


textile industry in the Far East. 
+ * * + 

At 8 a.m. on Thursday, December 20th, a man 
surrounded by flames was seen ascending from a manhole 
in High Holborn, and a moment later a tremendous 
explosion tore up the street for several hundred yards. 
Similar explosions occurred later in Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Broad Street and High Street, Bloomsbury. The 
air was filled with gas fumes, which remained noticeable 
for several days. Fire-engines extinguished a fire which 
threatened to gut the 
companies, but the flames which rose from beneath the 


live-storey oflices of two film 


streets were allowed to continue burning so as to use 
up the escaping gas. All traflic round the danger zone, 
and indeed over the whole of West and West Central 
London, was dislocated, and omnibuses took as long as 
half an hour to go from Piccadilly Circus to St. Giles’s 
Circus. The danger zone itself was quickly barricaded, 
and crowds collected to watch the workmen in gas 
The most 


remarkable fact was that only one death was caused and less 


masks, silhouetted against columns of flame. 


than twenty people were injured, though several hundred 
became temporarily homeless. The damage is estimated 
at about £200,000. 
x * * * 
Some of the damaged streets looked like an Arctic sea 
in an ice-jam, slabs and wedges of the surface being 
forced 


weighing 3} ewt. was thrown on to the top of a roof, 


upwards in confusion. One manhole cover 
and crashed through two storeys of the house. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company disclaim all responsibility 
for the disaster. They say that the explosion occurred 
during work in a tunnel belonging to the Post Ollice. 
The gas company have certainly behaved well. They 
worked night and day till they were able to report “ all 
clear.” They also provided hot food and drink for 
many of the people who were turned out of their homes, 
The Government have rightly decided that the Home 
Oflice shall hold a full inquiry into the cause of this 


unprecedented accident. 
* * + * 


On January 8th the members of the High Council of 
the Salvation Army, who are coming from all parts of the 
world, will assemble for the first time at Sunbury-on- 
Thames to decide whether or not General Bramwell Booth, 
son of the founder, shall continue to lead the Army. If 
a three-fourths majority for superseding him is obtained, 


the Council will choose a successor. This would end 
the hereditary autocracy of the Booth family, which 
was conferred on them by a deed poll in 1904. Since 
the Trustee Act of 1926 General Bramwell Booth has 
had to sign every legal document connected with the 
Army, and the difficulties came to a head when he was 


too ill to sign anything. Though he is now well enough 


to do some business, the weakness of the Army’s position 
has been revealed, and it is easy to believe that many 
will vote for a new constitution even though thev are 
most grateful for the services of the Booth family. 
x z x 
On Thursday, December 20, certain important interests, 
including railway companies, hotel proprictors, and so on, 
formed an Association to attract visitors to Great Britain. 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister said that the Government 
would ask Parliament for a guarante of £5,000 next 


year Lord Reading pointed out that last vear we had 


half a million visitors, while France had some 1,800,090, 
who spent nearly £100.000,000. ft is expected that 
about £25,000 a vear will be raised by the Association, 
so that if, as a result, we hall t humd oO 
visitors to France there should be a great prolit on the 
outlay. Our feelings are not quite unmixed. It th 
prospect of foreigners, armed with Baedekers and 
escorted by euides, swarming over our most beautiful 
places makes us pause, we have to acknowledg that 
every remedy for unemployment should be encouraged 
unless it does any radical harm to the country. Those 
who travel on our railways and cat in our hotels help 
our trade as much as those who buy our exports. 
Politically we shall gain by our visitors getting to know 


us better as a nation. It will be for us to produce a 


favourable impression. One simple way of doing this 
is to be careful not to destroy the natural be auty which 
the visitors come to see by defacing roads and _ fields 
with advertisements or leaving litter about. The 
might make oul 


Association watering-places more 


attractive. Must all Americans when they have “ done ”’ 


rush straight across to the plages 


our “ beauty spots ” 
of Deauville, Biarritz, and the Lido? Our sands and 
our sea are as good as any. 
of + cy cs 
The English team who have won the first two Test 
matches so handsomely are, on paper, very little stronger 
1. J 


than the English team who preceded them in Australia, 


There is Hammond, ( 


f course, a lion-hearted young 
cricketer, but then there is no Frank Woolley. England 
has dise \ red a really valuable last b wile r ih Larwood, 
but we can hardly believe that fast bowling in itself has 
any terrors for men who are accustomed to playing 
against Gregory. Indeed our impression is that the 
Australian team are only a shade weaker than those 
teams which caused non-cricketers here to say that 
there was something fundamentally wrong with English 
cricket. As if the winning or losing vein —a compara- 
tively unexplained part of psychology—were not all 
part of the “ luck” of the game! 
at least, it has little relation to capacity. One reason 


In the present case 


of our team’s victorious progress is Chapman’s captaincy. 
Not only does he ring the changes on his bowlers in a 
way that must dishearten any batsman, except perhaps 
a Woodfuil, but he seems to have a rare gift for leadership, 
to which all his men have responded. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1024; on Wednesday week 102%; a year ago 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90} ; on Wed- 
nesday week 9034; Conversion Loan (34 per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday week 79; 


a year ago 87}. 


a year ago 76}. 
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Mr. 


Me the most impressive performance of the 

past session has been that of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. When Mr. Churchill introduced the 
derating scheme, the Unionist Party, and many members 
of the Opposition in secret, were enraptured. To the 
Unionists it was a delightful surprise-packet, a real elec- 
tion-winner. Second thoughts, however, brought a cloud 
of gloom. It was seen that the consequential Bill for 
the reform of Local Government would be intensely com- 
plicated, and so difficult to understand that it would 
be next to impossible to make it alluring in the consti- 
tuencies. Mr. Chamberlain recognized that the derating 
scheme itself could not possibly lose its attractiveness 
as an aid to industry, so he set himself at once to prove 
that the drudgery of recasting Local Government—he 
did not try insincerely to pretend that there would not 
be a great deal of drudgery—was well worth it for the 
prize to be won. He has succeeded. He has rolled back 
the gloom. He has put a shining face upon the Local 
Government Bill. 

His method has been his own. His first draft of his 
Bill was not tabled in the House of Commons, but was 
circulated among all the local authorities and associations 
interested in Local Government. He got plenty of criti- 
cism, and his next move was to sit down in conferences 
and talk things over in a manner partly friendly and 
partly dispassionate, which was admirable. At various 
stages of the work he issued a White Paper explaining 
what progress had been made. At last he presented his 
Bill to the House, and no one will forget his second- 
reading speech which, as a feat of exposition, was one 
of the most memorable in modern Parliaments. Even 
after this triumph he did not act in the spirit of the 
Roman generals, who passed their captives under the 
yoke. He still wanted to make things easy for everybody, 
and up to the last moment he has been promising altera- 
tions wherever it could fairly be pointed out that the new 
shoe would pinch. 

On Thursday, December 20th, he made the latest of 
his concessions. Many objections have been raised in 
the House of Commons by the Opposition—and we note 
that some Unionists, including our Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent, have joined in them—to the speed with which 
the Bill, with the help of the guillotine, is being passed 
through Committee. How, it is asked, can such an 
intricate measure be properly examined in so short a 
time? It ought to be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain has caused a great deal of the essence of 
Committee work to be done by experts outside the House 
in the manner we have described. We do not notice that 
allowance has been made for this. 

Yet one more White Paper is to be issued. This will 
appear during the recess, and will explain the significance 
of the latest concessions and show what amendments 
in the Bill will be necessary. We are sure that no one 
of ordinary intelligence who reads Mr. Chamberlain’s 
great speech of Monday, November 26th, and the White 
Paper which is about to appear, will have any difficulty 
in mastering the sense of the Local Government Bill. 
There never was a feebler objection than that the Bill 
is incomprehensible. It is enough to reflect that if our 
present chaotic system of Local Government were 
gathered up into the four corners of a Bill it would 
present such a nightmare of contradictions and conun- 
drums that Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill would seem very easy 
reading by comparison. 

Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the most notable of his 
new concessions is that which affects the distribution 





Chamberlain’s Feat 


of the block grant among the non-county boroughs and 
other county districts within a county. Every such 
borough or district is to be guaranteed against any loss 
for five years, and if there should be any increase of 
expense after that period it will be spread over a further 
period of fourteen years. Another concession which 


affects both county and county-borough councils is the’ 


provision that there shall be two periods of three and 
four years respectively at the outset of the scheme 
(instead of only one period of five years), during which 
local authorities will receive 75 per cent. of their loss of 
rates and grants. The effect, of course, will be to make 
the transition to the point when the whole distribution 
will be governed by the famous formula even more 
gradual than was at first proposed. Yet, again, a load of 
anxiety will be lifted from these same local authorities 
by the promise that late claims for derating—provided 
that they are made before October Ist, 1930—will be 
met by the Exchequer. 

The very natural misgivings of many local authorities, 
that they may have to create new services without the 
money to pay for them, are met by the promise that, if 
such new services are required by Parliament, Parlia- 
ment must stipulate that the Exchequer shall provide 
the necessary help. As regards health services we are 
still not quite convinced that the block grants will be 
sufficient for maternity and child-weilfare services, but 
Mr. Chamberlain has been so handsome in his promises 
to remedy any proved grievance that there is nothing 
to fear in the long run. 

There are a few local authorities—in seven counties 
and eleven county-boroughs to be precise—which, 
although they are guaranteed against loss by means of 
a minimum grant, feel that they ought to share in any 
increase of the general Exchequer contribution. Mr. 
Chamberlain has satisfied them by promising that, over 
and above the guaranteed gain of 1s. per head for all 
time instead of for only five years, they shall share in 
any general increase. 

A very interesting and important statement was that 
Mr. Chamberlain hopes to provide for a Census every 
five instead of every ten years. The advantage of this in 
connexion with the working of the famous formula for 
determining the degree of need in any rating area is 
obvious. The formula is based in the main on population, 
and it is therefore highly desirable to know what the popu- 
lation is at frequent intervals. A period of ten years 
would involve some injustice, or else some hazardous 
guess-work, in the later years of the period. 

Although much satire has been directed at it, the 
formula has survived on its merits. The principal factor 
which determines the need of a district is rightly popu- 
lation, and yet population is by no means the only 
measure of need, for there are rich populations and poor 
populations. Population is, therefore, considered in 
the Bill in connexion with the rateable value per head, 
and the number of children under five years of age. These 
considerations are used to “ weight” the population— 
in other words to justify its claim to larger grants than 
would fall to a similar population with a higher rateable 
value per head and fewer children under five. It has 
been argued that the “ necessitous ” areas are the very 
areas which have not many young children, because 
they cannot afford them. The answer is simply that 
the argument does not happen to be true. 

Two other factors of the formula come into operation 
only in abnormal circumstances—-exceptional unem- 
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ployment, and such sparsity of population in rural areas 
as makes the cost of administration unduly high. If 
there is a better formula it has yet to be found. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in any case, has promised an inquiry into 
its operation before the end of seven vears. 

Altogether Mr. Chamberlain is to be heartily congra- 


“From Penury to Existence” 


~OMETIMES a trivial incident lights up a situation, 
‘7 such as that of the South Wales unemployed 
and partially employed miners, more vividly than an 
acre of statistics or a bushel of facts. I cannot get 
out of my head the sentence in a schoolboy’s essay which 
I had quoted to me a few days ago. The class had been 
told to compare as far as they could this present age with 
other ages in the world’s history. He wrote: “ I know 
very little about what the Stone Age was like, but 1 am 
sure it could not be so bad as the Margarine Age.” 

In that sentence lies a hint of the tragedy that underlies 
the life of Aberdare—and of so many other mining towns 
and villages. Here is a boy belonging to a family that 
had not been brought up on margarine. Ile was once 
accustomed to butter with his bread. He can remember 
the taste of it—but it is lone since he had any. And if a 
family has to be content with margarine, you can guess 
what their diet in general must be. ‘* The Margarine 
Age”! What a world of bitterness there is in the 
phrase! The boy struck it out in haste as he wrote his 
essay, but it lights up the state of his mind. It proves 
him resentful; it suggests that he is underfed. 

There are hundreds of thousands of homes —in Durham, 
in Scotland, in Staffordshire, as well as in South Wales— 
where to-day there is never enough food to make those 
who live in them feel they have had a decent meal. 
Take this actual case from Aberdare. An unemployed 
miner has a wife and two children. He has exhausted 
his unemployment benefit. Being able-bodied, he gets 
nothing from the Guardians, who give the wife, however, 
a weekly ticket for 16s. worth of food. She buys bread 
(that is her largest purchase), margarine, tea, sugar, 
milk, a little flour, lard, cheese, jam, all in very small 
quantities, a few bucketfuls of coal, a piece of soap, 
matches, and two or three candles, perhaps a little piece 
of meat or bacon; more often no meat at all. 

Now anyone who knows what it means to provision 
a family of four at present prices must be aware that 
sixteen shillings spread over all those items buys but a 
meagre quantity of each. Yet upon these very short 
rations the household must subsist—and there is no money 
over to buy anything else. 


tulated. When he came into contact with the County 
Councils Association, the Association of Municipal 
Corporations and the Urban District Councils Associa- 
tion—all vixens fighting for their cubs—-we expected 
the fur to fly. But the prospect now is of general peace 
and real benefits for the whole country. 


in Aberdare 


It is diflicult for us whose lives are varied and com- 
fortable to imagine what must be the life of such a family 
as that. Meals always scanty, and always the same. 
Nothing for clothes, nothing for amusement. It is 
living on the bare edge of actual want. How can children 
brought up like that develop into normal happy men 
and women ? 

There are 1500 families in Aberdare who are living 
pretty much like that. Some have a trifle more; some 
have less. Now, are there 1,500 readers of the Spectator 
who will, from now until Easter, give five shillings a 
week so that these families may have just a little more ? 
* You think that would be a help to them?” I asked 
Mr. Botting, the able and devoted Director of Education 
for the town. “A help?” he echoed. “It would 
make all the difference between existence and penury.” 
Ife implied that to scrape along as they have been doing 
was not really to exist. I don’t think he exaggerated. 

For the moment there is a fair amount of relief available, 
thanks to the generosity of Spectator readers and others. 
But after Christmas a drop is t 
come. If these 1,500 families, who are the worst off, can be 
tided over the coldest, hardest time of the year until 


» be feared; it is sure to 


spring is here, a good part of the immediate problem will 
be solved for Aberdare. 

There is no doubt whatever abcut the need for such 
+ 


steady help. Nor is there any uncerta 
They are fine people, 


inty about the 
money being spent on necessarics 
these people of th Wi Ishi MhiwdIne =\ alk * y. The more 
one sees of them, the more one likes and rr spects them. 
They are thinking less about themselves in these sad 
times than about the children. It is the children who will 
eet the benefit of the extra five shillings; fathers and 
mothers will consider that thy 


are better off because 
their little ones are brighter-eved and more lively. 


Five shillings! It isn’t a lot. Even if it means a 
little sacrifice of some luxury, it will be worth it. When 
we enjoy comfort, good fires, good food, soft chairs and 
beds, we shall enjoy them all the better for having 
given something up. For * inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my little ones, ye have done it 
unto Me.” Your Sreciat COMMISSIONER. 


Our Aberdare Fund—f4,564 15s. 8d. so far 


Owing to the Christmas Holidays the following list represents subscriptions to the Specravor Aberdare Fund received 
up to the first post on Friday, December 21st, 1928. All amounts received after that date will be acknowledged in our next 


issue. All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 13, York St., Covent Garden, London, 


W.C. 2) should be made payable to the Specravor Ltd., and crossed “ Aberdare %.” 


We acknowledge gratefully a further 


consignment of parcels. The distribution of the Spectator Fund is in the hands of a local Committee at Aberdare, the 
Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is the Director of Education, and 
the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those who have not yet contributed to do so. 


Amount sent, ! Amount sent. 
Name. a sé Name. £ s.d. 


wae > | Saree -. 100 O O | Mr. & Mra. Alec L. Rea 1010 0 

Me. &2MeeJ3.F.A. .. @ 0 O01*B. RE” .. o wee 

Ewan Fraser .. .- 50 0 0 | Basil KE. Hardy - 10 0 90 

Anonymous, E.M. .. 50 0 0; “C.5.” we os a 2 © 

Messrs. W. Speaight & tev. Louis Bush a0 10 0 0 
Sons, Ltd. (M-mber Major - General Sir 





of the Staff of) . & 0 © Ronald & Lady Lane 10 0 0 
** Anonymous M. I.” .. 25 0 0 A. G. Whiting .. - * 2 
R. H. MacCaulay - 20 VU O Mrs. Ransome .. ‘e 6 5 O 
The Choir of Towyn Rev. C. E. Danby si 5 5 0 


Parish Church sc se | Ss Wilfred A. Kinnersley, , 6 & 9 





Amount sent, Amount sent. 


Name. £ 3. d. Name £ s. d. 
Mrs. Blandy and Miss Miss A. E. Lewis és 56 0 0 
Stote nt << 6 8 OF" Aa old Yorkshire 
Rev. H. 8. Gladstone .. 5 5 O subscriber” .. és 5 0 0 
Mrs. Richard Raphael . 6 0 0 Mrs. Bernard Wilson .. 5 0 O 
‘s.m” Pe ae 5 6 00UC«*8 | Anonymous ed - 56 0 0 
W. H. Suddards oa 5.0 0 Miss Lilian A, E. 
Hugh R. Leonard “si 5 0 O Hunting - oe 56 0 O 
Theodore D. Neal “ 5 0 O | Mrs. O. M. Geldard .. 56 0 O 
Rev. Frank Nesbitt .. 6 0 O| Mrs, Alice M. Simpson 56 0 0 
“=. x. B”” ae “a 56 O O|} Miss Baker Fe ee 5.46 © 
Henry N. R. Shawe .. & ®) @t*G. Be. oe ee 5 0 0 
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Our Aberdare Fund—Cocntinned., 





Amount sent. Amount sent. 

Name. £ s. d. Name. £ 8. d. 
“ Anon. C. M.” ee 5 O O | Mrs. A. R. Robinson .. 22 0 
Mrs. Neatby . ee $¢ @1°sA.me 232 0 
The High School for Dr. & Mrs. Liewelyn 

Girls, East Dereham, Lewis 2 0 

Norfolk, per L. M. “ &. &. TF.” 20 0 

Galloway .. ee 66 6€6F°Sa.3.G” .. as 20 0 
Mrs. Battock .. ee S& @ @2"A.25 Bs ce ea 20 0 
I. Guthrie , 6 O O]| H. P. Thomson oe 20 0 
“ An American Constant Norman Graham ae 20 0 

Reader of the The Misses H. & E. 

Spectator” .. 56 0 0 Young ‘+ oc 20 0 
“2. 3. -” S 6 61° A 3S” ee ee 20 0 
Mr. & Mrs. A. H. Loring 8 23°"... os «o- 2898 
Miss H. Bennett ° 6 O O | Ernest a te oe 20 0 
“In — of Mrs. rs Norris . «- 28080 

Se % ie 4 0 ©|MA.N.Heatheote .. 2 00 
“ Blue Goose ” ée 40 0 y Roatan 110 0 
8. T. Williamson . 3 3 O| “ Cheltenham Friends ” 110 0 
Miss M. F. Johnson & Mrs. G. W. Norris oe 110 0 

Miss L. A. White 3 3 OO} J. Barkerwells.. os 110 
<< << ‘le S 2 Ol ak” ee ee . 2 @ 
Anonymous .. 3 3 O| Rev. Canon Patterson 2 8 
Miss Graham .. 3 0 O | Charles FE. Ford 1 10 
Anonymous ‘ 3 0 O]| Mrs. Jukes on ee s 3 € 
H. M. Clark ‘ 3.0 0} C. L. Hone “ as 11 0 
Moravian Girls’ Sc school 3 0 0 Dr. Lena Fox .. “x i110 
“J. W. B” -. we = Arthur mal « £24 
T. L. Read - 212 6 | * Anon” ae iz es 
Miss J. I. Leresche ee 210 0}; “H. D.” i os 1 10 
H. B. Ellerton $3 61° ACP.” a“ “s 110 
Mr. & Mrs. James Steelo 2 2 0| T. Hasler 3 3 9¢ 
C. H. Wilson ‘ 2 2 0;]Mr. & Mrs. “EB. i 
Rev. Hugh C. B. Williams < es. 

Lethbridge . 22 0O1*BMD&CHD” 1 1 °0 
W. H. Harvey 2 2 0| The Very Rev. Dean 
Mr. & Mrs. A. Mintow 2 2 0 of Cork & Mrs. 

Mrs. K. Davis .. " a» & ©¢ Babington e Zz = 
Miss Hilda Uonyers .. S23 63°20 ue 110 
George Hammond .. 2 2 O!? Mrs. Cecil Spri ige a) «a 28 8 


Great Britain Leads 


REAT BRITAIN’S formal recognition of the 
Chinese National Government on Thursday, 
December 20th, is a landmark in the histories of both 


countries. Since the days of the Opium War of 1842 
Britain has been, one might almost say, regarded as 
the traditional enemy of China. The Wanhsien, Shanghai, 
and Shameen incidents all had for their protagonists 
China and Britain, with other countries in the back- 
ground. Though the loss of life in cach was small, they 
were together responsible for much anti-British fecling 
in China; the Chinese felt that they were examples of 
our general policy. The fact, too, that we were the first 
to send a Defence Force to Shanghai was looked upon 
as another sign of our desire to “ get our teeth into” 
China. No Chinese remembered that any force we sent 
would take over a month to reach Shanghai, while the 
Japanese could, and did, send a large force over in a 
few days. 

To any Chinese who asks us now for our credentials 
of good will we can say “ We were the first to recognize 
you. We did not wait till everyone else had acted. 
We lead the way.” It is true that everyone expected 
America to be the first ceremonially to recognize the new 
China, but a dispute about the proper order for firing 
the salutes brought it about that Great Britain was the 
first after all. And here we would like to congratulate 
Sir Miles Lampson, His Majesty’s Minister to China. 
When he went out in 1926 he was met by a wall of Chinese 
opposition and, if he attempted to conciliate the Chinese, 
an equally solid wall of opposition from his own country- 
men in China. He has steered his course with caution 
and yet firmness, till to-day we find Great Britain’s 
position in China better than it has been for many years. 

What will be the effect of this Treaty on our trade 
with China? An interesting sidelight on this is the 
prominence given to the Treaty by the Manchester 
Guardian which naturally speaks for cotton. Before 
the War we sold 700 million yards of cotton piece-goods 
to China, Last year, as a result of conditions in that 


“ee 
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Name. £ se. d. Name. £ os. d. 
A. Lynton Heywood .. 11 0]“CA B.” ee ee 010 90 
Miss A. G. Evans 3 Anonymous oe 010 0 
F. B. Newman. . ; t ore ian ee 010 0 
P. Ashton a 1 3 Oj J. R. Penningl y —_ 010 6 
Walter P. Legg 1 1 O]| G. C. Lindsay Grant .. 010 ¥U 
Arthur Dun " 1 1 OO] The Third Forms of 
Miss M. Austin Robin- Manicipal Secondary 

i ss 3 @ School for Girls” .. e 7 9 
W. & Cicely Humbly . 1 1 Of Mrs. Richard Kay ~ @ hs 6 
Mrs. Poulton . s. @-¢@ *‘ Thank Offering”  .. 0 5 9 
Miss Constance Brown n 1 oo * Myrrh ” ae i 0 5 0 
Miss Melbourn & C. W. Miss Cruso ea ee 0 5 OU 

Baldwin ° oe ’ © 61°22. FW. i” i 0 5 0 
E. R. Hill » @ OF" 2. 6 A” ed 0 5 6 
J. Kildare O’ Ne ill 1 0 Of Miss V. D. La To uche., 0 5 O 
Miss Muriel Auld 1 0 Of Mrs. La Touche és 0 5 4 
KE. P. Fairbairn 1 0 O | From three Children 0 2 6 
Miss Price 1 0 Of The Town Clerk of Aberdare 
“WW. OD.” 1 0 0 informs us that Lady Dalzell, 
*é . & R. $s. ‘ l1vo oO of Binns, Linlithgow, enclosed 
“Ss. T. D, Weston- a donation of two one pound 

super-Mare ” as 1 0 notes with her parcel of goods 
Anonymous én 1 0 In another parcel there was no 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. Row- address, but a ten shilling note 

land & Mrs. St. John 1 0 was enclosed with a request to 
0 be entered up as “* W.A.J. 21.” 


Miss C. M. Townsend . . 1 
Rev. A. L. Manby 1 
The Misses em & 


Cheques were received from Muriel! 
Batley, who banks at Wolver- 


oceo eco ¢°S° 
lod 


Stone oe 1 0 hampton, for £10; Ruth Behrens, 
Anonymous .. ee 1 0 who banks at Denbigh, for 
W. M. Evans es 1 0 one guinea ; A. Horrieds, Leigh, 
oS Ae ee 015 0 Lancashire, for £2 2s. ; and Helen 


Miss M. G. Briggs ee 010 6 
Mrs. F. A. Shutirey es 010 0 


Johnson, who banks at Baldock, 
for £2. 


* Hydrazine” .. ee 010 0 Nore.—In order to _ prevent 
Anonymous a +» 010 Of possible loss in transit, readers 
ee 0 10 0] are requested to send their remit- 


Rev. James Brant nN 010 O 
Miss Edith H. Sainsbury 010 0 


tances to the SpecTATOR office and 
not to include them in their parcels, 


the Way in China 


country, we sold only a hundred million. Since the 
Revolution of 1911 China has been in a perpetual state 
of turmoil, and foreign trade with her has gradually 
come to a standstill. The victory of one party, followed 
by the appointment of a President and Government of 
all China, was the first step towards stabilization. But 
this Government has a tremendous task in front of it. 
Only last week news reached us of a revolt by a leading 
general in far-west China. This is but a particularly 
striking instance of the chaos there is in China to-day. 
Everywhere are scattered little bandit chiefs, who make 
life unsafe for anyone with money or valuables outside 

certain scheduled areas. 
Famine, too, is spreading everywhere, and it is credibly 
reported that 12,000,000 people are destitute. A revolt 
Kansu (the most westerly province in China) a few 
months ago, caused the death of hundreds of thousands. 
These are the conditions which have stifled trade, and 
with which the new National Government has to contend. 
The Chinese have a special word for such support as we 
have just given them. It is generally translated as 
“Face,” and really means prestige. To “lose face ” 
is the most terrible thing that can happen to a Chinese. 
The person who of his own free will “* to him 
is his lifelong friend. The National Government has, 
up to now, had no “ face” with foreigners. We have 
given it “face ’’—not out of compulsion but voluntarily — 
may hope to see the dawn of a new period of 





gives face ” 


and we 
reconstruction in China and a new era in Anglo-Chinese 
relations. 
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Before going abroad or away from home readers are advised to 
place an order for the Spectator. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month mae os ou eo 2. Gd. 
Two Months a ae be eo Ge, 
Three Months i os ee oe Wr Gd, 
The Publisher, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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M. Venizelos on the Victories of Peace 


[This is the first of a series of articles communicated by our 
Special Representative who is making a study of conditions in the 
Near Sast.—Ebp. » pectator. 

‘O well known is M. Venizelos that it seems daring to 
h try to describe him, yet the atmosphere of masked 
power which surrounds him is so impressive and so 


explanatory of what he has done and may yet do, that I 
must record my impressions for what they are worth. I 
do not think that he is “ the only man in Greece ” by any 
means. M. Kaphandaris was already solving the financial 
problems and M. Michaelokopulos the foreign relations of 
Greece with Turkey and Yugo-Slavia when M. Venizelos 
assumed power. The former, now out of office, has pro- 
bably the best financial brain in Greece (which is high 
praise), and the latter, as Governor-General of Macedonia, 
will certainly contribute to the prosperity of that im- 
portant province. Further, in M. Carapanos, the Foreign 
Minister, M. Venizelos has an eminent diplomatist, a 
But none of the 


great gentleman, and a personal friend. 
seductive 


three has the vigour, the versatility or the 
charm of M. Venizelos, who combines the graces of Alci- 
biades with the austerity of Pericles. The country has 
turned to him by an overwhelming majority because she 
is tired of changes of government. With the death of the 
idea of “* Greater Greece,” public opinion has definitely 
come round to the side of peace and internal reform, and 
if M. Venizelos maintains his health and his political 
ascendancy (if he keeps the one he will keep the other) a 
sane programme of reconstruction will become in all 
probability the policy of all parties, to the great good of 
Europe, that can ill suffer one of her nations being 
infected with the fever of Imperial expansion. 

The commercial know that grandicse 
political schemes butter no parsnips. The Royalists, 
feeling their cause is lost, have many of them voted for 
M. Venizelos, temporarily at least. The man in the 
Street wants stability at home, and M. Venizelos can give 
it, with his great following and international reputation. 

It was Sunday morning and a prayer-book lay on the 
desk of the small room of the hotel where M. Venizelos 
He came towards me, shook hands vig- 


community 


received me. 
orously, then sat down and waited for questions. He 
looked so fragile and saintly behind his horn-rimmed 
glasses that I could hardly believe that this was the 
Cretan insurgent of the past and the autocratic leader of 
to-day, whose Ministers have to work half the night to 
keep up with his behests. His white beard is thin and 
silky, his white skin has the translucency of porcelain : 
he looks a delicate man, until one notices his powerful, 
hands that may one day unravel all 


long-fingered hands 
He speaks rapidly, 


the tangled skein of Balkans intrigue. 
in a low, pleasant voice, and when he warms to some 
favourite subject, such as the League of Nations, a won- 
the fire of an orator who 
** The era of terri- 


derful light comes into his eyes 
can hold the modern Athenians rapt. 
torial aggrandisement has gone for ever in Greece,” he said, 
throwing out those strong lean hands of his in a fine 
gesture of renunciation. 

** Not only are we definitely against war now and for all 
time to come” (I cannot convey his earnestness) “* and 
not only are we not committed to the support of war on 
behalf of others, but I am further very firmly convinced 
that both Italy and Turkey are as disposed as we are our- 
selves to maintain peace. 

“None of us has anything to fight about. We in 
Greece have work to do which will last for generations in 
consolidating our people, in draining our marshes, in 
building our roads and railways, in adorning our cities, 
in bringing water to a thirsty land. When some sections 


of the refugees at the recent election which cave me such 
a signal majority, asked me whether I would give them 
back their homes, I said cl arly that Asia Minor will 
know the Greek no more. ex ept as We are 
done with Smy rna and its hints rland. When there was a 
chance I took the hazard, 
naturally enough. But instead of our going to them, our 
people have come to us. The raison d’étre of our hos- 
tility to Turke v has ceased to « ist. I could not have 
been more plain-spoken, and I declaration 
had a good effect at Angora. Lately there have been some 


trader. 


of winning it for Greece, 


be Lie Ve Wy 


divergencies of view, but I am confident these can be 
adjusted.” 

ye Italy, again, has enough to do in land reclamation 
and public works to absorb her energies and her increasing 
population for many years to come. Signor Mussolini has 
personally assured me of this recently, and knowing our 
own similar problems I can well believe him.” 

In Rome, Athens, Angora are three strong men, amply 
supported by public opinion, who are bent on reforms and 
developments which would be shattered by war. That is 
a good basis for peace. On sucha foundation M. Venizelos 
intends to build up understandings with Yugo-Slavia and 
Bulgaria, coming finally, perhaps, and by ordered steps, 
to a general settlement in the Balkans. M. Venizelos is a 
*good League man” (as he should be, considering how 
intimately he was concerned with its inception), but he 
knows what the League can and cannot do. The Balkans 
must have time to settle down. At present the pulse of 
age-old animosities still beats in Zagreb, Belgrade, Sofia, 
Buda-Pesth, Bukharest. A heart will not stop beating— 
loves or hates 
But time can work wonders and may 


whether it merely through the force of 
reason and logic. 
do so amongst all the complicated racial ambitions North 
of Greece. At Greece is not very directly or 
very greatly concerned in any of those disputes. The 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committee will leave Greek 


Yugo-Slavia wants more 


any rate, 


Macedonia alone. concessions 


in her free zone at the port of Salonika: M. Venizelos 
may or may not grant them, but he is personally popular 
in Belgrade, and his reasons will be accepted there. 
Bulgaria has long felt a grievance at having no outlet on 
the Acgean. Greece, I believe, is pre pared to offer her 
facilities at Dedeagatch. The Turks as well as the Greeks 
have much to gain by a speedy settlement of the out- 
standing financial problems connected with the trans- 
ference of their respective populations. In short, there is 
no question affecting Greece and her neighbours which 
time and good will cannot solve. One has to live in these 

to us remote—parts of the world before one can 
understand fully the sense of security that the League of 
Nations is giving to the world. Certainly it is very real 
here in Athens. Without it, Greece would be increasing 
instead of diminishing her army and the new 
sphere * which has placed and in all human probability will 


retain M. Venizelos in power would have been impossible. 


~ atmo- 


I return to the hidden strength of the man. Always a 
student and an idealist, he lived his youth amidst such 
alarums and excursions that his pacifism has nothing at 
ail theoretical about it. If the Army were to object to 
the prospect of an era of peace, for instance, I fancy his 
action would be swift and stern. He learned the English 
language while our cruisers were bombarding his camp 
at Crete, memorizing sentences out of a phrase-book to 
the boom of quick-firing guns. He learned through 
revolutions and coups d'état that conciliation is better 
than force. He learned through a terrible war in which 


his country was defeated that the Greater Greece of his 
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dreams will arise not out of the ashes of Asia Minor, but 
in the hearts and hopes of the new settlers in Attica, 
Thessaly, Crete, Macedonia, Thrace. Of that migration 
and that settlement I shall write in another article: all 
Greece is making the dream come true. As M. Venizelos 
spoke of it to me, of the sufferings the migrants had 
undergone, of the need of a stable government for recon- 
struction, and of the magnificent prospect which the 
industry of these new Greeks has opaned up, he paused 
for a moment and picked up a flat, black object which lay 
on his blotting-pad. Unfolding it, he put on his head a 
curiously shaped silk cap, reminding me of the headgear 
out of a Christmas cracker. His fine domed head thus 
hidden, I fancied that I saw for a moment a trace of the 
rebel leader in the diplomatist. The moustache curled 
upwards, there was a steel glint in his eye, a cool, in- 
flexible note in his voice. This was a statesman, but a 
Spartan too.* 

Like all men who do great things, M. Venizelos has a 
background of vigour—ferocity if you will—but subli- 
mated and restrained by a lucid intellect, a strong will 
and a consciousness of his own abilities and the traditions 
of his race. Europe, as well as the Greek nation, has 
cause to rejoice that such a man holds power in Athens. 

F. Yeats-Brown, 

Athens, December 10th. 


Children’s Ailments 


PARENTAL victim of “children’s ailments ” 
44% gave utterance in the Spectator, not long ago, 
to the feelings of millions of parents. Here are these 
wretched infections, apparently inevitable, one following 
another, costing time and trouble and money and anxiety, 
often leaving deplorable sequelae in the ears and else- 
where, whilst the medical profession appears to take 
them for granted, has no remedies, no suggestions, and 
is seemingly lacking in any interest in the subject. The 
indictment is formidable. 

In considerable measure the charge is true. These 
diseases are not profitable to the profession. The ambi- 
tious young practitioner will make money and _ titles 
in surgery, or in the intensive study of the maladies of 
elderly wealthy men, whereas the laboratory or clinical 
study of measles, whooping-cough, mumps, chicken-pox, 
and the rest, offers very few rewards of any but the most 
truly exalted, not to say ethereal kind. Now that we 
are beginning to understand the importance of early 
developmental years, now that the ideal of medical science 
is coming to be perceived as the making and maintenance 
of fine men and women, and now that the number of 
children born has immensely declined, the real import- 
ance of children’s ailments is beginning to be perceived. 
In this brief article, the essentials of the reply, as I see 
it, to the victimized and naturally indignant parental 
reader, will be stated under two heads: first, bacterio- 
logical, which is technical, expert, complex, largely 
uncertain and prospective; and, second, domestic- 
scholastic, simple, evident, easy, certain and immediate. 

Bacteriological or immunity methods have done much 
and will do more. The first place is taken by vaccination 
against small-pox, which was the scourge of infancy 
until Jenner’s day in our country, and is so still wherever 
vaccination is not practised. Then, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, came the antitoxin treatment of 
diphtheria. Pasteur, who died in 1895, lived just long 
enough to see the first few thousand children thus saved. 
Much more recently, the antitoxin treatment has becn 





*M. Venizelos, although born in Crete, comes of an old family 
of Sparta. 


extended in such wise that preventive doses of prepara- 
tions derived from the diphtheria bacillus may be used 
for the protection of children. The results have been 
and are magnificent. We can largely achieve the preven- 
tion of diphtheria. Alas! that in this field our own 
country should lag so far behind the United States. The 
theme is large and fascinating, and can only be named 
at this moment. Also to the United States we owe great 
advances in respect of the control of scarlet fever; and 
in this field also we lag behind in this country. Very 
recently, admirable results in the treatment of measles 
have been obtained by the curative administration of 
blood serum from someone who has had the disease 
and has recovered from it. Many very delicate children, 
of the type who so often succumb to measles, have been, 
and are thus being, saved. Far more will be achieved 
on these lines when those who control medical education 
in this country require that the study of the health and 
the diseases of children shall take, in the medical curri- 
culum, the primary place which belongs to it by natural 
right and evident logic. At present a perfunctory summer 
course of a few weeks, as an alternative to “ear, nose 
and throat,” or “eyes,” or “ medical electricity ” or 
what-not,-is all that we find by way of recognition ot 
children’s ailments in the medical schools. But it is 
several scores of years since most of the members of the 
General Medical Council were children, and everyone 
knows the kind of work that mostly interests them and 
occupies their sessions. The name of Dr. Axham is not 
yet forgotten. When at last the existing medical curri- 
culum is fundamentally remade, the health and diseases 
of children will be recognized as cardinal, together with 
the health and diseases of maternity, at present most 
calamitously subordinated, as we saw in a recent article. 

But no future discovery, in any laboratory or hospital, 
will ever compare in value with an utterly simple and 
certain truth, already fully known and proved by a 
tiny handful of pioneers in many parts of the world. 
The domestic-scholastic truth is simply this: the infee- 
tious diseases of children are conveyed in conditions of 
shadow and crowding. They are indoor diseases. They 
are amongst that vast and deadly category to which a 
decade ago I gave the name, now in general use, the 
diseases of darkness. The proofs are manifold and 
extensive. Here only two kinds of evidence need be 
quoted. 

The first is that these children’s epidemics do not 
occur at the school in the sun, which Dr. Rollier started 
near Leysin in 1910, and about which I have written and 
lectured, here and elsewhere, incessantly, for the past 
seven years. His experience has been repeated wherever 
children have been cared for under conditions of open 
air and sunlight, whether in this country or elsewhere, 
The democratic idea that what one has all should have 
becomes criminal when we apply it, as we do, to children’s 
diseases, taking the susceptible and the infected out of 
the antiseptic sunlight and the moving open air, which 
would respectively destroy and dilute the infective agents, 
and crowding them together so that everything which 
leaves the nose and throat of any will shortly be dis- 
tributed to all. The next generation will think all this 
as wicked and palpably idiotic as we think the treatment 
of consumption in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
or the treatment of the insane until the day of Pinel and 
Tuke. 

The other piece of evidence is recent, English and 
official. It shows that the distribution of infection 
varies with the distance between the cots or beds of boys 
in, for instance, naval institutions. The more room the 
less disease. The moral is that everyone should have 
a bed to himself or herself ; and, better still, a bedroom, 
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But, evidently, here is a theme for a separate article 
and I must make an end. 

We shall continue to destroy or damage immense 
hosts of our children everywhere so long as we imprison 
the healthy in crowded shadow in house or school, calling 
the process education, and then imprison the ill, thus made 
ill, in crowded shadow in hospitals, calling the process 
medicine. Children were not meant to live in prisons, 
whether called houses, schools or hospitals, but in 
gardens. Go to Chailey and learn from Mrs. C. W. 
Kimmins, or to Deptford and learn from Miss Margaret 
MeMillan, or to Leysin and learn from Dr. Rollier, if 
you doubt : and you will doubt no longer. 

The alternative is the pseudo-charitable cruelty and 
imbecility of covering the entire country with children’s 
hospitals. And in England now there are hundreds of 
thousands of persons interested in one way and another 
in children and hospitals, their extension and maintenance: 
but only two persons entirely devoted to teaching the 
saving truths about air and light—a world-famous 
laboratory student, and the present CRUSADER, 


Mr. Shaw and the Traveller 


b fagpranee I was reading Mr. Bernard Shaw’s monu- 
mental work on the future of the world, called 
The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, 
in which our lives, or, rather, the lives of our descendants, 
are to be laid out in neat and undeviating lines, so that 
there shall be little or no opportunity for lapse or ascen- 
sion, dismay suddenly came into my heart when I began 
to speculate on the question of travel in the Shavian 
paradise. What, I demanded of myself, will be done to 
the man who wishes to wander about the world for a 
while, or even to change his place of residence, when all 
of us have had our activities appointed by the commu- 
nity, and all men and women are equally rewarded for 
their work, whatever it may be, and the standard means 
of production, distribution and exchange have all been 
nationalized ?. Millions of us now comfort our imagina- 
tion with the thought that, some day, when we have saved 
enough money to pay for our fares, we will * go round the 
world” or make short, sharp dashes into the more 
dangerous parts of the earth. Many people, indeed, do 
most of their travelling in their imagination—a very 
good way, too, in which to do it—and can transport 
themselves from one pole to the other as rapidly as Ariel 
put a belt about the globe, with no other help than that 
of an atlas and a collection of Thomas Cook’s circulars ; 
but others prefer facts, and are not happy unless they 
are climbing into trains or steamers or motor-cars or 
aeroplanes, or suffering discomfort in the swamps of 
Burmah, or upsetting their insides with unaccustomed 
food in Argentina, or enduring danger and the likelihood 
of unpleasant death in the Arctic or the Antarctic Oceans. 
These are wayward and restless men, disinclined to stay 
in one place and loving to move about. 

Other people, not necessarily wayward or restless, 
and with no desire to be in danger or discomfort, dislike 
intensely the idea that they must spend the whole of 
their lives in the same street or city. They require the 
stimulus of a new environment. I am one of these 
people. I find in myself, after I have been living for, say, 
three vears in one house, an immense boredom with it, 
and I cannot go on with my work until I have moved to 
another house. (This boredom, curiously enough, is felt 
only in towns. I can live quite contentedly in the same 
house in the country for very long spells.) The streets 
through which I am obliged to pass become terribly 
monotonous to me, and I squander pounds and pounds 


upon taxi-cabs merely to get myself all the quicker away 
from them. The boredom disappears at the moment 
that I am newly housed, and I am enthralled by the busi- 
ness of discovering my way about the new district and 
making myself acquainted with its shops. This may be 
very silly of me, but I did not invent my own nature nor, 
in this respect or, perhaps, in any, can I alter it. Many, 
persons seem to be similarly afflicted. Others, of course 
are content with the station or place in which they were 
born, and have no wish to alter it or to move from it. 
I have heard men boasting that they were born and 
reared in one house, and expressing an ardent desire to 
die in it. I neither blame them nor envy them : 
A woman, in whose 


they are 
as God made them, and so am I. 
house I lodged, told me that she was born in Hampstead, 
but had never seen the Thames Embankment or, indeed, 
the Thames, until, when she was more than middle-aged, 
her employer, who left her the liability to pay the rent 
of the house in lieu of wages that he owed her, resolved 
to remove himself and his damaged credit from 
Hampstead to Denmark Hill, where, having failed to 
make any impression upon the tradesmen, he incon- 
tinently died. Yet she was a happy woman and had her 
own romances. I came upon her once, in her kitchen, 
confabbing with a charwoman, and was astonished to 
hear them addressing each other, excessively even if they 
When, later, I inquired 


if my ears had deceived me she assured me that they 


had been married, as ‘* Mrs.” 


had not. ‘* Women of our age,” 
like to be called Miss, so we always eall each other 
Mrs.!” A harmless, but illuminating, method of amus- 
ing oneself, I thought at the time, and still think. It 
was during her passage from Hampstead to Denmark 
Hill that she saw the Thames and the Embankment : 
she never saw either of them again, although when she 


she explained, “do not 


died, she was an old woman. 

For such as her there will be no trouble or difficulty 
in Mr. Shaw’s Utopia: they will stay put wherever they 
may be put; but what is to become of the rest of us, the 
wayward ones who must always be moving about or be 
stimulated by new surroundings? There appears to 
be no provision for us in Mr. Shaw’s Paradise. We are 
to be maddened, perhaps, by monotony from which there 
may be no escape, for in that world a man’s pleasures 
will be regulated as inexorably as his labours and his 
rewards, and the community will be neatly arranged, 
and the permanent officials will not allow individual 
desires to disarrange it. If all must work or die, and 
none may earn more than another and thus indulge his 
desires out of his savings, it is plain that a man who wishes 
to wander about the world for a year or two will not be 
permitted to do so, since, in his wanderings, he will have 
to be supported by the rest of the community. He may, 
perhaps, be allowed to work his way from place to place, 
but only if there is need for his work, or he may be able 
to wangle a travelling scholarship out of the authorities, 
on the plea that he hopes to improve his mind and the 
affairs of his district by studying the ways and habits of 
other races. But he will not be permitted suddenly, 
whimsically, for the gratification of his own desire and 
pleasure, to cease whatever work has been appointed for 
him, and go trapesing off to Timbuctoo or the Paps of 
Jura. If he announces his intention of sailing across 
three oceans in a twenty-ton yacht, as Mr. Conor O’Brien 
did, for no other purpose than to prove that it is possible 
to cross three oceans in a twenty-ton yacht, he will 
promptly be locked up and, if he persists in his useless 
proposal to the extent of making a dash for the nearest 
port, may be executed as an incorrigible loafer. 

Imagine a bricklayer in Truro asking the local authori- 
ties to transfer him to Lisburn or the Kyle of Lochalsh, 
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“No,” says the official whom he interviews, “ you 
cannot be transferred at present. We require nineteen 
bricklayers, and if you go away, there will only be 
eighteen. You must wait until somebody in Lisburn or 
the Kyle of Lochalsh wishes to be transferred to Truro. 
There is a bricklayer in Sheffield who would like to be 
transferred to South Wales. If an arrangement can 
be made for someone to exchange with him, and that 
someone would care to come to Truro, we could then let 
you go to Sheflield!...” To which the impatient 
petitioner may retort, “ But I don’t want to go to 
Sheflield. Who does? I want to go to Lisburn or the 
Kyle of Lochalsh!” The official will then order him 
back to his bricklaying and threaten to be very severe 
with him if he comes again to that office in an emotional 
and highly temperamental condition. 

It may be, and perhaps this is Mr. Shaw’s hope, that 
by the time the Shavian Utopia has been achieved, all 
desire to roam will have been eliminated from the human 
heart, and the population will consist entirely of people 
who will wish to stay put, and will regard a proposal to 
send them on a tour of the world as a punishment. ** Poor 
old Jones,” they will say of some unfortunate fellow who 
has committed a misdemeanour, “ he has been sent to 
Biggleswade for a month!” Or “ He was saucy to the 
Inspector this morning, so he has been ordered to live 
in Kettering!” Habitual individualists and persons 
who persist in having wills of their own will be sentenced 
to spend the rest of their natural lives in Wolverhampton, 
and may even, in extreme cases, be sent to Anerley !. . . 

I cannot believe that this prospect of immobility is 
really pleasing to Mr. Shaw. He is himself a great mover- 
about, although none of his removals are what may be 
ealled adventurous. He goes only to places where the 
hotels are starred, and there are private baths and private 
sitting-rooms. No communal activities for him if he can 
avoid them! I remember, too, that in Back to Methuselah, 
he presented us with He-Ancients and She-Ancients who 
spent the whole of their time in knocking around. They 
wandered incessantly and without any visible means of 
subsistence, nor did they appear to do any work. They 
had no work to do. Their purpose in life was to think, 
although what they thought or why they thought it, 
or what was the good of them thinking it, we were not 
informed. The important point for us, however, is that 
Mr. Shaw, when he gets as far as his thought can reach, 
foresees a world in which people will never stop from 
travelling. What puzzles me is how the gap between 
the age of the Officialized and the age of the Ancients is 
to be bridged ? How are the incessant travellers to be 
evolved out of the stay-putters? By general consent 
or by bloody revolution? The latter, I hope, for I have 
the faith to believe that man will become exceedingly 
cantankerous in the Shavian paradise and will insist on 
his right to do what he damn well pleases. I am certain 
that, if, through the improvidence of Heaven, Mr. 
Shaw’s paradise were to come upon us now, the first 
person in it to be shot for insubordination would be Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. St. Joun Ervine, 
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In the Bibliotheque Nationale 


SIT in the big Work-Hall of the National Library 

of France. It is a great square room, with a 

wide centre passage: at one end of this the entrance, 

at the other—in a great apse—the tribune or platform 

where the officials sit in judgment on the readers, 
Reference shelves are ranged all about. 

I am writing a book. It is a book that our country 
and time are waiting for. The War and the international 
movements since the War have brought us into ever 
closer touch with France and the French civilization. 
But we still fail to understand these—to value as we 
should the French intellect, the French artistic sense, 
the French genius for system and order, the French 
capacity for gaining the sympathy and allegiance of 
other peoples. My book is to alter all this. For perhaps 
the first time it is to reveal to the English speaking 
peoples the essential soul of France, and revealing this 
is to show how all that we ridicule and criticize in that 
sacred land and its people is really good, vital, and 
beautiful. 

So I sit in the Work-Hall and breathe the air redolent 
of disinfectant. 

I fill up a yellow card given me by the porter at the 
entrance and study a little booklet I have bought, 
entitled “Guide for Readers at the Bibliothéqu 
Nationale.” I note that if I sit on this side of the room 
I must use a slip of a particular colour—if on the other 
side, of a different colour; also I must fill in from the 
catalogue the exact particulars. ... It is a_ little 
complicated at first, but I shall learn my way-#bout. 

The catalogue needs some study. Part of it is printed 
—many volumes issued over a long series of years ; 
part consists of printed slips fixed in loose-leaf cases ; 
part is hand written; part is 
must know the date of the book before you can find it 


photographed. You 


easily... . An hour passes thus; still, I am learning 
my way about. 

At last I have found the book I want. I fill up a 
coloured slip and hand it with my yellow card to my 
lady of the tribune. She is not interested, but she 
makes a pencil note and starts the documents on their 
course. I return to my seat and wait. I have an 
English newspaper with me. .. . 

Twenty minutes later I am summoned to the tribune 
by a uniformed attendant. A higher official looks at 
me with distaste. I have filled up a slip of the wrong 
colour. He is plainly tired of me. 

I apologize and obtain a slip of the right colour. Can 
I have my original slip back to copy the particulars, 
and so save time? No~—-quite firmly not. Apparently 
it is by the laws of France already confiscate ; perhaps 
even destroyed. So I go back to the catalogues, find 
the entry, and again laboriously copy it. I hand in the 
slip and hope for the best. 

Three quarters of an hour later a large official brings 
me a book. It is not the volume whose title I have ; 
it is a book 200 years old, and of no interest to me. 
What has happened? I say to him very quietly: 
“Sir, this is not the book I asked for.’ He knows 
it is not the book I asked for. But he is firm and 
unyielding. He says angrily, “* You must have it; 
it is your fault.” 1 can see that he wishes to teach me 
a lesson. In what, then, have I sinned? I return 
to the catalogue ; I humbly ask the aid of the oflicials 
at the tribune. 

It appears that I have omitted a little sign like this 
—** 8° "—in the catalogue entry. Can I have my slip 
to alter it? 

No; it is confiscate ; I must write another, 
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Forty minutes more and the book reaches me. It 
is already past the Paris lunch time. May I leave the 
book on the table and return in half an hour? No: 
quite firmly not. I must give it up at the tribune and 
reclaim my yellow card; only then shall I be permitted 
to leave the Hall. I learn this after trial and failure. 

I return in the afternoon with my spirits revived. 
Now we can get down to it. What was that reference 
I wanted to look up—Volume III of a large three-volume 
work—quarto size? Let us put in the slip (right 
colour!) at once; then there will be enough time to 
allow for accidents. 

So I sit quietly for a little. Readers come and go. 
The officials at the tribune have much to talk about. 

My reference book arrives; two large volumes. But 
where is Volume III with the passage I want? I must 
go again to the tribune. Yes, I understand it now! 
“To prevent confusion and delay ”’ no reader can have 
more than two volumes of quarto size in exchange for 
one slip. It is the law. 

What must I do then? I do not want the two 
volumes I have got; but I want Volume IIL. 

I must fill up another slip. 

May I have back the slip already sent in to copy the 
particulars and save time? I see it there before me ; 
the oflicial has his hand on it. 

No; it is impossible. I must go back to the catalogue 
and copy all the particulars again. . . . 

Next morning I must look up some details in that 
well-known Jlistory of Art. It is, thank Heaven, on 
the reference shelves for any reader to consult at will, 
Iwant Volume I. It is not there. Again in the afternoon 
it is still not there. 

I consult the tribune. The official is tired ; he thinks 
perhaps some reader has taken Volume 1] to his table 
to read. 

But the regulation (in large type on all the reference 
shelves) says that readers must not do this. 

Well—it would be best for me to come carly to-morrow 
and thus get Volume I 
This is said in a final 


at 9 a.m., when the Hall opens 
before another reader takes it. 
tone. 

Next morning I am there at 9. Still no Volume I. 
To make doubly sure I wait that evening till all readers 
have gone; still no Volume I in place. 

On the third day I talk to the official again. 
made great efforts, as he sees. What can 


I have 
done as he said 
have happened? He will ask the attendant whose 
duty it is. 

Later, the attendant—in uniform—visits me at my 
place. He is a little humorous, a little contemptuous. 
* Volume I is at the book-binder’s.” There is a notice 
of this at the shelf; unfortunately it had got a little 
out of place. He means that any intelligent person 
ought to have known and ought not to have troubled 
him. I have no more to say. 

However, I think it all over. At this rate the book 
on France will never be written; misunderstandings 
will go on, and the future peace of the world is imperilled. 

After all I had perhaps better go back to London 
and work at the British Museum? I should not be in 
the atmosphere, it is true; but I could get the books 
I want. 

I reclaim my yellow ticket for the last time. As I 
go out the porter taps my dispatch case and commands 
me to open it in accordance with the rule. You sce, I 
might have stolen one of the reference books. 

A. F. 

[We have memories of a similar experience and can 
sympathize with the writer of this article in his vain efforts 
to capture “the I'rench genius.” —Ep. Spectator.] 


Poetry 


The Blue Wind of the Yangtse 
Valley 


Tue blue wind from the lake 
Blows, and over me 
Sad showers of leaves fall 


To cover me. 


Sorrow is in the blue wind ; 
There is none to greet now ; 

And nobody walks by the lotus 
On dainty feet now. 


Only the wide-winged cranes 
Fly out of the sunset, 

While I, in my quilted coat 
Wait winter's onset. 


I will set a silver lamp 
In the ly-chee shadows, 
And forget that spring ever was 


Sweet in these meadows. 


Iiamisu MACLAREN, 


The Bank 
When I walk down 
Threadneedle Street 
I hear the multi- 
tudinous fect 
of those who crawl 
and limp and caper 
for the love of a handful 
of crumpled paper. 

And some of them find it, 
while most of them lose it, 
but all of them die before 
learning to use it. 
IIUMBERT WOLFE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tne “Srecraror,” 277TH DECEMBER, 1828. 


A SENSIBLE HORSE. 


™n a comfortable stable in the town of Haddington, there 
dwelleth a horse, whose name is Cakes. He knows all the 
landlords and public-houses on the road from Haddington to 
Dunbar, and is so well acquainted with the different stages and 
stoppages, that he could take the coach thither and back again, 
although the driver were at Sakatoo. While at work, experience 
has taught him the most efficient method of applying his power 

he notices a stone on the road, ! ws how to make the wheels 








avoid the concussion ; and, while others are sweating and foaming 
in the yoke, you will not see a *‘ turned hair”’ on Cakes, although 


he never grumbles to take his fair share of the draught. This 
patient endurance gives him the advantage of his neighbours in 
all weathers; for in wind and rain, and hail and snow, when his 
companions in harness are fretting themselves to death at the 
hardness of their lot, or fatiguing themselves by gnawing their 
bridle bits and capering like born idiots, Cakes keeps his mind 
easy, and, putting his cheek to the blast, saws away through the 
tempest with the patience and perseverance of a_ philosopher. 
His humanity, too, deserves well to be recorded. When he sees 
a tipsy tinker, or a deaf gaberlunzieman, too near hum in the 
track of the coach, he invariably gives a kind of snort or 
*‘nicchar,” which, in his own language, signifies *‘ Hulloah! out 
of my way friend—I’d be sorry to harm you with my own hoofs, 
but I cannot be answerable for the wheels.’’ One instance of his 
philanthropic bearing, in this respect, exceeds, perhaps, the noblest 
instance of humanity ever recorded of a horse. One morning, 
the driver of a certain stage had been longer than usual in discussing 
his gill at an East Lothian Pussie Nancie’s, and Cakes that morning 
made some little extra exertion to save the time of the coach and the 
credit of the dilatory driver. ‘They were scouring along at twelve 
knots an hour, when a child happened to cross the road directly 
before the coach. The driver did not notice the child, but Cakes 
saw it; and at the moment it was among his feet, he took the 
little innocent by the pinafore, and put it out of harm’s way in 
the gentlest manner possible for a horse at the gallop: that is, 
he pitched it over a sod dike, and the uninjured bairn came thresh 
among some turnip shaws on the opposite side.— Scotsman. 
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“* Spectator” Conference 


for Personal Problems 


The Oedipus Complex 


[The Srectaror Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; in 
one way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great variely 
of problems in their own experience. They do not wish to be 
regarded as authorities ; but they give their good will and their 
knowledge to all questions which are referred to them. Readers 
inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; they are seen only 
by members of the Conference, and they are answered by private 
correspondence. Letters should be addressed to the Conference 
on Personal Problems, c/o The Sevcravor, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


OnE of the most important concepts of modern psychology 
is Professor Sicgmund Freud's concept of The Ocdipus 
Complex. In many of the letters we receive we are faced 
with situations of great strain between children and parents, 
or between men and women; and often our advice could be 
most brief and useful if we could rely upon an understanding 
of this motive. We may hold that Professor Freud has mis- 
interpreted his evidence. For daily use his concept is almost 
as dangerous as illuminating. Divested of caricature and 
set in its proper light, however, it is of the greatest importance. 

Children are under the necessity of learning to understand 
the world around them. As far as they are able, they must 
arrive at a judgment on all their experience. It is natural for 
them to see the relation of their fathers and mothers as the 
type of marriage and the pattern of adaptation between the 
sexes. It is the pattern, too, for their forecasts of their own 
lives. Father and mother are also husband and wife ; and 
it is from their adjustment that children gain the first and most 
lasting impression of what it is like to be grown up. 

Many children feel endangered in the presence of this 
strange and difficult world. Often they feel that they can 
only be safe if their mothers are entirely at their own disposal. 
They cry in the dark; they cry when they are left alone ; 
and they use their crying to summon support and comfort. 
Mother must be at hand ; she must be entirely their own. But 
Father, too, has claims upon Mother's attention and affection. 
The children envy his part in the home and regard him as 
an interloper. They conceive a wish to oust him from his 
position and guarantee for themselves an exclusive right 
to their mothers. 

This is no fable. Such wishes rise naturally ; and in one 
form or other will probably be found in the experience of every 
cHiild. It may also happen that the wish, even in childhood, 
takes on the symbolism of marriage. They reproach their 
mothers for having married father; they wish to have them 
wholly to themselves, and it seems to them that this condition 
will be reached if father were out of the way and they them- 
selves could marry mother. The wish will plainly be all the 
more prominent where the father is of a dominating and 
assertive disposition. He has proved his strength by winning 
the mother for himsclf. The child envies his freedom and 
power, and wishes to supplant him. 


In these circumstances the child often conceives death- 
wishes against his father and fantasizes a future when he 
is free to marry his mother. All the ideas, feelings, and expcri- 
ences which centre round these wishes, Professor Freud has 
called The Oedipus Complex. It will no doubt seem revolting 
to many people to imagine that such promptings may underlie 
the mind of a child. This is especially likely to be true with 
those who think that parents are only to be seen by children 
as unapproachable and divine; and, at the same time, by 
some extraordinary trick of self-persuasion, regard children 
themselves as wholly innocent, unworldly and—lifeless. 
Psychological experience, however, has almost always drawn 
out some such picture of childhood jealousy of the father. 

This desire to arrogate the privileges of the father is not 
accepted quite casily by the child, He feels that his aim is 
beyond him, and his fantasies are accompanied by deep 
feelings of guilt, They are dismissed, by the child himself, 


as horrifying. He is so shocked by his imaginings that he tries 
to put them out of his mind. They are not wholly resolved 
by such “ repression.”” The child does not reconcile himself 
with his position any better by his fecling of guilt; and 
discontent, jealousy, over-attachment to the mother and 
hatred of the father may persist in other forms. 


The Oedipus Complex then continues to work unconsciously 
in adult life ; and the whole situation may be pictured in terms 
of adult sexuality. A man may so far attach himself to his 
mother that he fears all other women, and can still only 
jook to her for his model of married life. No one is as good 
as his mother. He will only marry if he finds a woman who is 
her equal. By his exacting demands upon the other sex he 
avoids facing his situation as an adult. Iland-in-hand with 
these abnormal impulses, of which, indeed, he is probably 
unconscious, goes a general withdrawal from life ; and, very 
often, a morbid self-reproach and brooding ; general shyness 
and hesitation ; blushing, stammering, and fears of punish- 
ment. 

The same situation, when it occurs with daughters, takes a 
different colour. It is then the mother who must be sup- 
planted in the affections of the father ; and what is termeda 
* fixation” on the father takes place. Vather becomes the 
ideal man, and it is his qualities which the woman feels as the 
pre-requisites for a husband. This corresponding situation 
Professor Freud has named The Electra Complex. It is just 
as disabling for a life of adult responsibilities. If the father 
was harsh and overbearing, peculiar difliculties will arise ¢ 
® woman may then demand of her husband qualities of 
“masculinity ’’ which she finds very distressing when her 
fantasy is realized. 

To most people with experience of children, Prof. Freud's 
interpretation will seem, not so much false, as unreal. It 
is far more useful to see it as a power situation: the sexual 
clothing is always figurative. A man with an 
Oedipus Complex can only be given a better orientation to 
life when he sees that he has been measuring himself against 
the unattainable. He has been desiring to possess the for- 
bidden : and often the desire only occurs because it is so 
obviously forbidden. In other words he has been displaying 
infantile traits of obstinacy and greed. He has never yet 
learned to love in any real sense. What he calls love is only 
a demand to possess something that is denied him. Dis- 
interested affection, the affection which grows by giving and 
serving, has hitherto escaped him. 


unconscious 


Men and women who are not sure of their own value fre- 
quently try to measure themselves by the apparent strength 
of their desires. They can then gain a double reassurance : 
first, that they have unusually strong and unmanageable 
instincts, secondly that the battle they wage against them is 
unusually heroic. By keeping up temptation and resistance 
they are able to avoid the real problems and tests of life. 

With such people it is necessary, as Dr. Stekel has pointed 
out, ‘* to convince them of the harmlessness of their fantasies 
which often only scare them and hold them in check. They 
then use these childish fantasies in order that they may 
always possess a memento of their vileness, and they compare 
themselves with others, with the result that they become 
obsessed with a feeling of their inferiority.” 


For most men and women the crisis of growing up in soul 
is very difficult. For some the process is slow. Their illus- 
ions full away over a long period of years, and it is only step 
by step that they learn wisdom. For others their awakening 
is sharp and catastrophic. They so far accumulate mistakes 
that fate itself seems to grow impatient with them and forces 
them suddenly to open their eyes. Some unfortunate people. 
remain all their lives in the position of children, seeing all 
their experiences in childish forms. It is these in whom the 
Oedipus Complex is most powerful. They have never found 
out that other people are alive, besides themselves and their 
parents. They have no equals. 

ALAN Porter, 
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Country Life 


VILLAGES AND THE B.B.C. 

What subjects are English villagers eager to debate? The 
question arises over the new enterprise of the B.B.C. Active 
steps have already been taken. A particular village has now 
been selected as recipient for a loaned set which is to be 
available for the community in general. The chief oflicer of 
the parish council, and of the Women’s Institute, the village 
schoolmaster, with ministers of religion and others, signed the 
request ; and the use that will be made of the set will arouse 
wide curiosity, of the best sort, among those who are active in 
reconstructing village life. ‘This particular experiment, the 
first of its sort in relation to the village, has been undertaken 
in association with the Community Council for Hertfordshire. 
The idea is that special lectures, broadcast from London or 
Daventry, shall serve as a sort of proposer’s speech for a 
village debate ; and adult education be promoted by this 
means. The first debate of the sort will probably be held in 
the third week of January. 

* * * a 

The organization is not easy. On the part of the B.B.C. 
the talk must be at any hour suitable for the social life of the 
village ; and the men and the women probably want a different 
hour. The subject must be simple, interesting, and if possible 
provocative. At the village end the debate must have a 
leader and the native reluctance to talk be overcome. As to 
subjects, regional planning, though the phrase is not a good 
one, might prove of interest. The countryman feels, not 
without bitterness, that he is being offensively urbanized by ugly 
shacks and bungalows built out of all harmony with the sur 
roundings, by the rush of cars and their attendant advertise- 
ments and petrol stations. Kyen the water and sanitary 
arrangements for the village are complicated by the 
development that multiplies new “ concrete mendacities * 
ill along the roads, with infinite extension of pipes and wires, 
[t is complained too that neither farm horses nor hunters 
can move on the roads artificially smoothed for the cars. 

* * * * 
REGIONAL PLANNING. 

Now regional planning, which was brought to birth by the 
Ministry of Health, will go ahead very quickly in the coming 
year. The counties will now for the first time possess 
sufficient powers and begin to realize their opportunity. Iert. 
fordshire was the first to prepare a regional plan, and its report, 
published a year ago, has been studied throughout England, 
I understand that Cambridge is following suit at once. A new 
profession has been invented and any authority who desire 
may now callin a“ County town planning Consultant ” as an 
invalid may call in a doctor. If we are ** to maintain a beau- 
tiful England for posterity ’°—which is the cause of regional 
planning —we must make a united effort. Soon it may prove 
that even a County, much less a Rural District Council, is not 
a big enough unit. ‘ Preservation is the keynote of regional 
planning” is a maxim laid down by one of the chief 
and most of England needs preserving. 

* * * * 
One of the pioneer counties is Gloucestershire, the first to form 
On this body landowners 


* consultants ” 


a “county preservation society.” 
ure taking a prominent part, as in yet more notable degree 
are the Thames-side landowners of Berks, Bucks, and Oxford. 
Their active co-operation makes the work very much easier, 
even if they cannot (as some hope they can) permanently 
schedule their property as open land forbidden to the builder. 
One of the cardinal beauties of England is the park. Some 
parks are wasted. Some are too big. Some too private. But 
for English beauty they are pre-eminent, the home of the 
great old trees, of the rich grasses, of the restful spaces. There 
is not room to spare for many Woburns or Hatfields, but the 
very poorest countryman or townsman, if he has any English 
spirit, would desire the preservation of some of those liable at 
any moment to fall into the jaws of the speculative builder, 
who erects short-lived monstrosities, ugly in colour, shape, and 
material, arranged in a pattern especially designed, one might 
think, for uncomely display and sanitary inconvenience, 
* * * * 

Birps AND AIRPLANES. 

Mr. Orvilie Wright's pioneer airplane, which has just been 
honoured at South Kensington, was shown to me many years 


ago by its artificer ; and we talked very little about the plane, 
but a great deal about birds. ‘The two brothers watched the 
flight of birds with intense curiosity for years, in order to 
wrench from them some of their secrets. But their labour, 
their most enjoyable labour, was altogether in vain, or seemed 
altogether in vain. * We found out nothing or next to 
nothing,” so Mr. Orville Wright assured me, * until we could 
Sly ourselves.” As soon as they could fly, some of the mysteries 
they had vainly watched disclosed their secrets. The airman 
became an esoteric, one of the initiated as well as an initiator, 
though still he has not perhaps penetrated to the inmost 


shrine, 
x * + % 


EspeciALLy Buzzarps. 

The bird they watched above others was the buzzard, a 
great hawk that is common in America. I have seen a group 
of them circling hour after hour above Washington as if they 
were as much at home there as in Ohio, where Mr. Orville 
Wright was working in a factory of war machines. Now it is 
a favourite habit of the buzzards to circle round and round, 
often in a slightly ascending and rather narrow spiral; and 
during considerable periods of this manocuvre they do not 
apparently move the wings at all. Nevertheless, like the 
lesser albatrosses which follow your ship across the Pacific, 
they maintain speed and even move upwards over unbelievably 
long periods. The secret is principally the use of upward 
draughts. Winds move vertically as well as horizontally, and 
by many slanting courses between the two. ‘The extreme 
sensitiveness of birds (helped perhaps by the air-sack in their 
bones 7) enables them to use these currents with the maximum 
of skill. The airman begins to share this gift, though like 
* Black Auster” he “toils behind in vain,’ and will so 
toil. 


% * 


Mr. Wright was so impressed by this practice among birds 
that he advanced his theory beyond the probable. Ie thinks, 
or at one time thought, that the buzzards have learnt a 
mechanical device for creating, or at any rate increasing and 
establishing, such upward currents. By circular revolutions 
they set the air moving in their wake, as one can set the wa se 
circulating in a basin, and on this they are carried withoug 
further effort on their own part. It all sounds a little like an 
excursion into the fallacy of perpetual motion, but there may 
be a partial truth in it. I fancied in Washington that the 
buzzards revolved especially above the circular open spaces 
in this city of concentric streets. The wind rushing along the 
streets perforce rose as it reached the circle ; and on this rising 
column spirally twisted by the revolving wings the buzzards 
enjoyed their daylong hovering. The best spectacle of the 
use of such upward winds that ever I have seen was at Miirren 
in Switzerland, where the crows and choughs sweep up the 
valleys at quite astounding speed and with obvious gusto, 
though they do not move a wing. A city after all is a place of 
cliffs and valleys that will bear comparison —especially in 
America—with the very Alps. 

* . * ‘ 


Sucar Beer Facts. 

It should be generally known among farmers how very 
successfully sugar beet has been grown in England this year. 
Records have been shown me of light land yielding 12 tons to 
the acre with a sugar content up to as much as 22 per cent., 
and of Fen land yielding no less than 18 tons with a sugar 
content of 18 per cent. One particular farmer boasts of 
having produced 100 tons of neat sugar off his farms. As 
some of the best crops have been grown from English seed, 
and the factories are largely equipped with English machinery 
and worked with English labour, the crop may be described 
as a godsend. Nevertheless, the acreage under sugar beet has 
gone down by 47,000 and many people are afraid of a pro- 
gressive diminution. It seems to me that the decrease has 
been due simply to misunderstandings and perhaps accidental 
losses in one indifferent season. It will be a real national loss 
if the factory owners allow the farmers to feel that they are 
taking excessive profits. 

W. BeAécu THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


ABERDARE AND THE INDUSTRIAL 

REVOLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Spxcratror.] 
Sir,—Three hours by the Fishguard Express from Paddington 
to Cardiff, and then a longish hour while the train twists and 
turns up the valley of the Taff through Pontypridd, where the 
town stretches from the small basin scooped out by the 
primeval waters to the dizzy heights on either side, and on 
again on the right to Abercynon and on the left through 
Penrhiwceiber (be careful Mr. Printer) and you are clearly in 
the land of coal. 

In the narrow defile between the hills—and in some of the 
valleys it is even narrower than this—there is room only for 
the river, and the road, and the railway, and the merely human 
needs of houses and homes have to fit themselves in as best 
they can in streets and groups and terraces, which break the 
very skyline above you. And collieries, and pits, and still 
more collieries, all the way through Mountain Ash—with the 
Blessed St. Martin—**in the Hills” now, and not “in the 
Fields **—to keep watch and ward, and on past Aberaman on 
the left with Cwmaman up the still narrower gap in the hills, 
until you come to what might well be a not ill-looking town 
in the wide hasin at the foothills of the Beacons which stretch 
away to Breconshire on the north-west. This is the town of 
our “ adoption ”—-Aberdare—and the pleasing contrast of 
breadth and room to live and breathe, after the cramping of 
the narrow blackness through which we have come may well 
have given the place its name of “ Sweet ’Berdar.” 

The way you have come as you crept up the valleys was 
the same journey which the itinerating Parish Priest in ancient 
days must have made as he came on horseback from the 
ancient Mother Church fifteen miles away to administer the 
Easter Sacrament to the few sheep-farmers who dwelt on 
these hili-sides some 200 or 200 years ago. From Cardiff to 
Aberdare is about twenty-four miles, and the saying was that 
a squirrel could travel from tree to tree on either side of the 
river the whole way. And now a cat might walk from roof to 
roof nearly as long a journey. And the sylvan glades and 
the crystal water and the beauty of gorge and glen and tree 
and fern—all are swallowed up in this heathen blackness of 
eoal. Ail—or nearly all; but there still remains the glory 
of the sun as it falls away over the western sky and tints these 
hills with the glory of that light which tells us of things which 
words cannot alter but only hearts feel. 

And up and down these valleys live the men who toi! in the 
mine. Men speak of the * mining villages and the natives 
still speak of the pentre —the village. But there is nothing of 
the village in these towns of twenty or thirty or fifty thousand 
souls. Who can visualize the change from the quiet pastoral 
life of these sequestered valleys to the crowded life of a great 
industrial community ? Coal has been a ruthless tyrant 
and his black hand has sadly stained the fair picture which 
nature wrought. “The little one has become a thousand 
and the small one a great people,” but not all of the gain has 
been for good. 

As time is counted it took but a few vears, but tens of 
thousands of folk have known no other life but this, and one 
of the most ruthless experiences in life must be to be torn 
from the roots and to be transplanted into a new plot where 
is said to be sustenance and life! And that may yet have to 
come. But for the moment we cling to our homes, where 
our old folk lived and served and died, and we refuse to believe 
that * Coal” whom we have served so long is now to deny us 
our hope of life. Some of the oldest among us have seen it 
grow from the day when it went by the barge along the canal 
the whole way to Cardiff, and ail the old landmarks are still 
with us to remind us younger ones of the way the old people 
lived. And now—-our coal is still the best in the world, and 
we can win through, the world must be mad if it thinks it can 
do without our coal. 3 

So the miner thinks and dreams and longs for the day when 
the colliery engine will groan again, and the drums clatter, 
and face and hands and hair and feet are black and bristly 
again— with a Friday’s pay for wife and bairns, and a God to 
praise on Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Aberdare, 


J. A, Lewis. 


the Editor 


THE FUTURE OF THE DISTRESSED AREAS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sir,—We shall fail in our obligation to the miners if we do 
not go beyond the matter of relieving immediate distress, 
We ought to take advantage of the present feeling of general 
good will to press forward to the definite reconstruction of 
the distressed areas and the provision of employment for 
the miners who are unemployed. 

Everyone agrees that this is necessary, but obstacles 
appear as soon as any single plan is suggested. It seems, 
therefore, that more hope lies in seeking a solution along all 
possible lines of improvement, made available simultaneously 
and used according to the appropriate local and individual 
circumstances. 

This would require a knowledge of the exact situation in 
different localities and at the same time would need machinery 
to co-ordinate that knowledge with the various remedics 
that could be made available. It might, for example, be 
useful if there were in existence a special reconstruction 
department of the Ministry of Mines, working in close con- 
junction with the Ministry of Labour, to act as a sorting 
ground both for information as to the needs of the mining 
areas and for the various plans for improvement. 

To describe more precisely what I have in mind —In every 
colliery village there are some men who would be prepared 
to find new homes overseas, if the prospects of emigration 
were more attractive ; there are others who would undergo 
training for agriculture settlement at home; others, again, 
more suitable for industrial transference ; and finally there 
are many who cannot be expected, for reasons of age or other 
causes, to leave the district at all, but whose position could 
be greatly improved by opportunities for gardening, poultry 
keeping, or other occupations at home. 

All this is assuming that the pits which have been closed 
will not be reopened. But in a complete survey of the 
situation is that assumption justified ? Is there not con- 
siderable variety in the conditions of the mines which have 
been closed ? And might it not be in the national interest 
for some collieries to be continued in working order, at the 
least, in readiness for possible developments in new methods 
of utilizing coal ? 

One colliery village with which IT am well acquainted has 
made efforts through the local council to attract industrialists 
by the offer of free use of land to establish undertakings in 
the locality, and one or two inquiries have resulted. Could 
not efforts of this sort be supplemented by the Government 
and co-operation sought with employers generally ? In 
spite of trade depression new factories are being erected 
in different parts of the country. Could not the location of 
these be influenced by consideration of the needs of the 
mining areas, and arrangements made, if necessary, for 
compensating disadvantages of position ? 

If money can be found for relief, more money still can 
be found for reconstruction. The common feeling is “I 
would do anything I could to help if I knew what to do.” 

The tragedy of the coalfields is at least in part an effect 
of the War, and their reconstruction should be undertaken 
in the same spirit as the reconstruction of devastated areas 
abroad. 

We can be thankful for the thought and care that has 
already been given, and think with admiration of those who 
have left pleasanter surroundings to devote their lives to 
the colliery districts. But we can show our appreciation 
best. by renewing our own efforts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Whaley Bridge, Stockport. SPENCER R. Hurst. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—-We have now been able to organize to our satisfaction 
the distribution of the Spectator parcels which have «been 
arriving here, and we have unpacked most of them. I hope 
to be able to acknowledge, to everyone whose name and 
address is in a parcel, direct, and to thank them on behalf 
of my Committee. My Committee has organized a band of 
volunteers who are working heart and soul in opening the 
parcels, and afterwards, putting them up into other parcels 
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suitable for distribution, and the Committecs in the areas 
are also working satisfactorily. We are issuing this week 
1,200 vouchers for 5s. each in cases which are very deserving. 
Everything is going on swimmingly, and the people are most 
grateful to the Spectator, and its readers..—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. MorGan, Hon. Secretary. 
Town Hall, Aberdare, Glam. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND—POINTS FROM LETTERS, 

A further selection of excerpts from thegletters of contributors 
to our Fund is printed below. 
that some proportion of the money may be used in exploring the 
possibilities of establishing new industries in Aberdare and the 
South Wales Coalfield gencrally. 


Many writers express the hope 


Rev. Louis Bush, Sparto) R ctory, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

We collected £10 and have promises amounting to £4 a month 
for three months. 1 have much pleasure in sending you a cheque 
for the £10 and will forward the £4 promised, month by month, 
as it comes in. Spaxton is only a small agricultural Parish, with 
no one in it who can give largely. If it is possible, it would add 
much to the interest of the subscribers if the money they send 
could be given to one family, and the name and address forwarded 
to me. We should then feel personally in touch with those we 
desire to help. 

[We are arranging with the Aberdare Service Committee for the 
names of the families helped to be supplied to the generous donors 
at Bridgwater. We commend the plan of the adoption of families 
through the Aberdare Committee._-Ep. Spectator. } 


Mrs. A. R. Robinson, Backwell House, nr. Flax Bourton, Somerset. 
I enclose a cheque for 2 guineas and hope to send the same 
amount again in January, 1929 
[Many readers have promised to send monthly contributions.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 
Miss L. M. Galloway, High School for Girls, East Dereham, Norfolk. 
We sent off yesterday two chests of clothes for your fund and 
I now enclose cheque for £5. This is a country school of 185 
girls, in a much depressed agricultural area, and we support a 
slum settlement in London, so you must forgive the smallness of 
our gift.” 
An American Constant Reader of the Serecratror, c/o Bankers Trust 
Co., Place Vendéme, Paris. 
The enclosed is a contribution to the Spectator Aberdare Fund 
from an American Constant Reader of the Spectator. 


Miss A. E. Lewis, 74 West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 26. 

I hope the Spectator 8 plan to found a new industry in the town 
Thay be ace omplished. 

SF wc. Rokeby, Barnard Castle, Yorks. 

It is indeed a great idea, and the personal interest of a direct 
link must appeal to all your readers. 

X writes :— 

Would it be possible for the Spectator to publish the natnes of 
miners’ daughters, with their ages and addresses, willing to be 
trained as domestic servants? I feel sure that many people who 
cannot give money to the Fund would take a girl of 14 or 15 or 
older and give her an outfit and wages and teach her to carn 
her living and help her family thereby. 

Brigadier General and Mrs. T'.. N. Howard, Woodhayes, Wood!a) ds, 

Southampton. 

I venture to suggest, however, that we are not doing these 
men a kindness if these contributions lead them to believe that 
they can remain on indefinitely in a place where there is no 
hope of further employment. This is not the spirit in which 
History shows us that many other groups—similarly situated— 
have faced their misfortunes. 

They have “ trekked "* to where they could make a fresh start 
—even if the form of employment there was new and uncon- 


there is no further hope for them 
” 


congenial. If—as we are told 
in this country, as miners it is up to them to * 
and go to where there is work A Fund to enable them to do 


‘cut their losses 


this would no doubt meet with a greater response than one which 
still leaves them idle. 
Mr. Thomas England, 1 High Street, Romford. 

It seems highly improbable that the Coal Industry will ever 
be able to absorb the majority of its unemployed, therefore 
would it not be wise to offer the opportunity to emigrate to 
some of our Colonies, to those who would like to have a chance 
elsewhere ? 

{We hope to print a letter next week from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Overseas League Migration Committee, Park Place, St. 
James's Street, London, 8.W.1, offering to place fifty young 
men and boys from Aberdare in Canada.—Eb., Spectator. 


Mr. H. Nowell Harington, W orde n, Leyland, Lanes. 
I hope to make the contribution monthly for six months. 


Mr. C. E. Aitken, Manor Lea, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 

In regard to miners alone, Haslemere and its surrounding 
parishes are talking of adopting a town or village in Wales, 
and as I am more interested in the North I have promised to 
try to help a little, in financing small industries to occupy some 
of the displaced miners on the borders of Northumberland— 
that seems a very good thing to do. 

“H.W. K.” writes: 

It may interest you, and possibly some of my fellow-readers, 

to know that, so as to be able to swell my contribution by means 


of a definite economy, T have cut my midday meal out of my 


daily programme for some time past, and feel all the better 
for it, though I am a man of 6 ft. 4in. and weigh nearly 18 stone. 
The consequent gain in time is positively exhilarating. If 
I save only Is. per diem it will enable me to contribute at the 
rate of £18 per annum, and this I will gladly undertake to do 


Miss M. E. Lewis (Girls Public Day School Trust, Ltd Wimbledon 
High School, Mansel Road, S.W.19 
} 


I beg to enclose a cheque for £2 10s., a contribution from 
© Some Girls of Wimbledon High School” to the Miners’ Relief 
Fund (Aberdare) 

Miss H. M. Souper, Grantchester Meadows, Cambr 

May I venture to suggest ts un Old, old woman—with long 

experience that some of the mone ollected should be spent 


upon material for clothing to be made by the poor women them- 
elves, and wool, that the men and boys might learn to knit 
A large room and good fire would be 


attraction enough and a few hours actual work instead « 


into useful clothing. 


au boon. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. G. de Faye, ‘“‘ Pamprour.’ La Ro que, Jersey, CLT. 
I knew Aberdare forty years ago, it was then a prosperous 
little town. 


Mr. Arthur FE. Wells, Westbury Lodge, Durdham Down, Bristol. 
] ain ene losing ‘ he que for £5 and hope to send a similar amount 
in January, February, and March, 1929. 


Crofton Lodge, 7 Culverden Park Road, Tunbridge Wells 
Mrs. Hayes will send another donation later on, and would 
be especially glad to do so, if any part of the Spectator’s Fund 
could be earmarked for any scheme that seemed calculated to 
provide work rather than just relief. Perhaps Canon Lewis, 
whose letter is in the Spectator of December 15th, might have 
a practical suggestion to offer ? 


Messrs. George Robinson & Co., 109 Princess Street, Manchester. 

After reading about your admirable and practical scheme for 
helping the South Wales Mining Districts in distress, we are 
sending you 10 Ib. Ceylon tea, which please distribute as laid 
down in your article in last week's Spectutor. Hoping you may 
yet a large and prompt response to your appeal 

H. Cartwright, Hon. Sec., Abere wmb Cricket Club, 72 Bronallt 
Terrace, Abercumboi, Aberdare, Glam. 

TI am writing this on behalf of the above club. Abercwmboi 
is a village in the Urban District of Aberdare, Glam., in the 
heart of a devastated area. All our members are unc mployed, 
thus the reason for this appeal to your paper and its readers. 
We have won the shield and cup put up for competition in this 
area, during the last three seasons and are hoping to do so next 
season. Our appeal is not for money, but we feel that if you 

could give this appeal prominence, some Cricket Lovers or Cluka 
in better circumstances would respond by sending us any spare 
or cast-off cricket accessories for which they have no further 
use. We shall be grateful for the least of offerings. 


'". H. and R.S., 105 Gler eldon Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 

I should like to point out, however, as [am sure you will realize, 
that this and all such Funds are palliatives only,and leave the real 
trouble entirely untouched. The problem is not to be solved by 
private, or even by State charity, however long continued, and 
I do hope you will urge upon the Government, which rejected the 
recommendations of the Coal Commission’s report, their respon- 

yme other constructive plan for revitalizing 


~ 


sibility for adopting 

the industry.” 

The V isses 1. M. and KE. A, Hayes, Du afc l l Grange, Ge lalm ie. 

It is indeed gratifying to see, in to-day’s number, the wonderful 
response you good suggestion has met with, and we congratulate 
you most heartily. I think the heart of the whole Kingdom and 
Nation has been roused on this occasion and I can’t help feeling 
that our good King’s ready sympathy at all times is bearing fruit 
in this spirit of help for those in distress. 

E. M. Ansell, Esq., Wellclose, Barnstaple, Devon. 

What a pity the Government cannot start relief works for the 
men, such as road-making, reclaiming land from the sea, etc., 
thus saving their morale. 

Received of the choir of Towyn Parish Church the sum of 
fifteen pounds for the Aberdare Relief Fund in lieu of the annual 
choir supper. 

{This is an example of the splendid generosity of those who are 
supporting our Fund. We thank the choir of the Towyn Parish 
Church and we hope that some reader of the Spectator will come to 
the rescue and enable its members to have their annual choir 
supper.—Ep. Spectator. | 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 
Sir,— As my views on co-operation have been quoted in a 
recent letter in the Spectator, 1 may perhaps be permitted to 
make a few remarks on the rural problem. 

The agricultural problem in England arises, in the main, 
from the working of two interlocking economic systems : 
the first called “the vacillating price system,” the second 
**the competitive distributive system.” They were adopted 
in this country in the first half of the last century: they 
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were going to cure all our evils, but, in fact, have always 
been disastrous to agriculture. 

The main results of the first, the vacillating price system, 
is that (1) prices always vary, which makes farming a gamble, 
and (2) the wholesale price constantly runs down below 
what is sometimes called the ‘* economic * price, and in recent 
days the “standard” price. When this happens, there is 
a tendency which is operating to-day, to place the farmer 
in such a position that the less he produces the better he does. 

The main results of the second system (the competitive 
distributive system) is that the cost of distribution is greatly 
increased, the wholesale price is forced down and the retail 
price goes up. For this problem co-operation provides no 
solution, but a solution is provided by the introduction of 
another economic system based on “ standard prices” and 
“orderly marketing,” with in this country the limitation of 
imports. The character of this alternative system, sometimes 
called “the stable business system,” is well known to all 
persons who have made a serious study of the problem, though 
not possibly to politicians and the public. 

When it is understood it will be adopted, for there is little 
doubt that when adopted it will result in doubled production 
of food, the employment of from half a million to a million 
more men in agriculture at a good rate of wages, fair profits 
to farmers and reduced retail prices. There is no compromise 
between the two systems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MonraGurE Forpuam, 
Council Secretary, 

Rural Reconstruction Association, 

Leplay House, 65, Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sin,— A great many people have been writing lately on the 
difficulties of farmers, but no one seems to have realized one 
very great dilliculty which the education authorities unwisely 
impose upon them. 

Put briefly, the fact is this. If you keep a country boy at 
school after twelve, you ruin him for work or real education 
on the land. If he can pass an exam. in the three Rs. at that 
age which frees him from going to school on condition that he 
goes to work on the land, he will pass proudly, and will enter 
on an education far superior to anything that he can learn 
from books. By the time he is fourteen he generally cares for 
nothing but cigareites and kinema shows, and has lost all 
interest in country life or real work. This cannot be helped 
in the towns, but why are not our lads in rural areas allowed 
a chance ? 

Is there anything more foolish than to make the same 
schedule a hard and fast rule all round ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Country WomMaAN. 


SAFEGUARDING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 


Sir,—Sir Henry Page Croft in your issue of December 15th 
cites figures to prove that between the years 1880 and 1927 
three protected countries increased their exports of manu- 
factured articles per head of population to a greater extent 
than Free Trade Britain. He infers that this higher rate of 
increase was due to Protection. 

It is not clear why Sir Henry selects the period 1880 to 
1927. Our Free Trade policy began in the ’forties not in 1880, 
and other countries adopted Protection long before that year. 
The figures for the period 1850-1880 would probably tell a 
very different tale. 

Free Traders, however, while admitting the figures, dispute 
the inference. This country started early in the industrial 
race. In 1880 it was well ahead, its rivals were far behind. 
We have not a monopoly of skill and industry, and other 
countries are gradually making headway, but even the U.S.A, 
with its vast and varied resources, a territory 120 times as 
extensive and a population 2} times as numerous as ours 
has not yet overtaken us, 

It is true that the rate of increase of exports from the 
U.S.A., Germany, and France during the half-century has 
exceeded ours, but that is what one would expect for, when 
small firms are expanding to the dimensions of a big one, 
they are obviously able to show a much higher rate of expanding 
profits than their rival. 


There is no reason why we should be perturbed at the 
success of other nations, our export of manufactures per head 
of population jis still approximately double that of any of our 
competitors. Protection cannot be regarded as a very 
effective spur if its application for half a century has left 
its victims half-way down the course.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Bracknell, Bertram HIL1, 


“SCRUTAMINI SCRIPTURAS” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I must apologise for writing upon matter contained in 
one of your book reviews in your issue of December 8th, 
My excuse must be that the matter I am criticizing is not 
review matter as such. The sentence at which umbrage 
might fairly be taken by a certain percentage of your readers 
is the opening one of Miss Evelyn Underhill’s review entitled 
“Serutamini Scripturas”: “A devout Roman Catholic 
lately said to me ‘I think I must buy a New Testament. 
It’s only a small book, but it is useful to have one. Some- 
times we have to read it as a penance.’ ” 

Whilst quite ready to admit that Catholics, as well as 
others of this generation, do not read the Scriptures suffi- 
ciently and that therefore a reading of them may often be 
a salutary penance, I feel that the remark may easily cause 
some annoyance to many Catholic readers on account of its 
implication. For the implication is made that the New 
Testament is a dead letter to Catholics in particular ; other- 
wise, why single out Catholics? And than this nothir 
could be falser. 

Much of the Catholic Church’s chief liturgical function— 
the Mass—is made up of readings from the Scriptures. Her 
preachers are exhorted to choose as their Sunday sermons 
homilies on the Scriptures. The Divine oflice consists mainly 
of readings from the Scriptures. The Catholic Church 
authorizes the issue of complete New Testaments and 
individual Gospels as cheaply as possible. And recent Popes 
have by special decrees fostered the daily reading of the 
New Testament. Thus the statement quoted in the best of 
faith by Miss Evelyn Underhill must seem rather a noxious 
one to very many Catholic readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. Smirn, Assist. Hon. Sec. 

Westminster Catholic Federation, 

Old Serjeant’s Inn Chambers, 5 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
TWO CATS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I think your readers may be interested in two cat 
stories from Australia. The truth of the following was 
vouched for by a friend. Her brother had a favourite cat. 
He was a sailor, and whenever he went to sea the cat dis. 
appeared until his return. At one time he was shipwrecked. 
His family thought that he must have perished, but one day 
the cat appeared, and the same day the sailor returned. 
Finally he was killed by a fail from the rigging, and they 
never saw the cat again. 

The other story might vie with some of those in the ** Lost 
and Found ” competition, if one did not know the explanation, 
A man living in Adelaide had a cat that he had tried to get 
rid of several times by taking it long distances from home 
and abandoning it. Having occasion to visit some friends 
at Port Adelaide he took the cat with him, tied up in a sack 
with a heavy stone at the bottom. After leaving his friends. 
house, he walked to the river, took the sack with the struggling 
cat inside, and flung it into the water. He watched for a 
few minutes to make sure that the cat had not by any chance 
escaped, and then returned home. Next morning, when he 
opened the door, what was his amazement to see the cat on 
the doorstep. Some time later, he happened to meet one 
of the family he had called on that afternoon, and men- 
tioned the incident. His friend then confessed that, knowing 
he intended to drown his cat, they had substituted one of 
their own and had let his go free.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. F. G. Bateman, 


g 


C.M.S. Hospital, Old Cairo, Egypt. 
THE COLLECTIVE KEEPING OF 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—Your “ Country Life” page, on July 7th, contained 
a most interesting account (though, of course, necessarily 
superficial) of small-holding communities at Holbeach and 
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Sutton Bridge. I should like very much to take the writer, 
Sir W. Beach Thomas, round with me in my work among the 
new settlements in Western Australia. His outlook and 
opinions are not only an instructive but also a charming 
feature of your paper. 

It would fill a volume to go into the subject of small- 
holdings, or economic agriculture generally, at all thoroughly ; 
and the most I can do now is to mention what I am trying to 
bring about here, namely, the keeping of cows collectively. 
It is doubtful if, in any conditions, it pays to milk such a 
small number as a few acres will carry. But, if owners, 
situated conveniently, grouped their cows together on a little 
common, and had them attended to as one herd, I think 
that the result would Le an improvement financially. 

I have prepared figures. As they would not serve for 
England, it is scarcely worth while quoting them in detail. 
They are based on the difference Letween herd- ard machine 
milking, and on saving labour in other ways, and on the 
supposition that the farmer would use the additional time and 
space to increase his income. ‘The small-holder would have 
all his time to devote to cultivation, except what would be 
occupied by cutting feed and carting it to the central barn ; 
and that would be much less than what all the jobs connected 
with the dairy require. The sows with litters would all be 
kept at the depot, to be near the skim milk, and the manure 
would be fetched from the midden as back-loading. 

The one serious question is—-what does it pay to grow 
hesides fodder for stock ? Would it be more profitable to turn 
all crops into milk, butter, cheese, and bacon, or to reserve 
some ground for other preduce ? I left England forty years 
ago, and I do not know what the opportunities there are now 
—Iam, Sir, &c., H. Sr. B. More, 
Bunbury, Wesjern Australia, 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Svecrator.| 
Sir,—Far too much time and energy has been wasted in 
shouting at the Government to solve the Unemployment 
problem, when the solution may not need Government 
jnterference at all. 

If only we could get at the root of our present industrial 
depression, the problem of Unemployment would vanish. It 
is obviously useless to tell our factories to absorb the un- 
employed, to work longer hours, to produce more, when the 
markets of the world do not want our goods. The world 
finds our goods too expensive and not always suitable, and 
it is the manufacturer's business to find out what the world 
wants, and what it is prepared to pay for it. 

A committee of experts should be asked to study the various 
world markets, to report on their wants, on the prices of the 
goods wanted, and on the possibility of Great Britain being 
able to supply those goods. Determined co-operation-—the 
spirit that carried Great Britain through the War—would 
be needed to effect the changes necessary. 

If British Industry could win again its former prosperity, 
if, in other words, a demand can be created for British goods 
in the markets of the world, Unemployment would vanish 
and a new era would set in for Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. S. Scuor. 

21 de Seliembre,2719, Montevideo, S. America. 

[We are glad to publish this letter. We remain of the 
opinion that British manufacturers could do much more 
business abroad, if they were as enterprising as their American, 
German, and other rivals. Salesmanship is a science and 
that fact is not always kept in mind.—Eb. Spectator]. 


THE PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the SrecTatror.] 

Srtr,—There seem to be two alternatives in the present 
dilemma: It is proposed to give permission under certain 
safeguards for the use of variations from the 1662 Book 
within the limits of the Revision set out in the Book of 1928. 

This suggestion seems open to several objections. It will 
undoubtedly be said that (1) the authority of Parliament is being 
openly flouted, since the House of Commons has on two occa- 
sions refused to sanction the Book. (2) That such a policy being 
itself illegal will not have the effect of restoring discipline 


within the Church. (3) That the right of refusal by the 
House of Commons having been acknowledged by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury it is now impossible without flagrant 
inconsistency to act as if no such refusal had occurred. (4) 
That there is no pronounced indication in favour of this 
adoption of the Book as a standard, as there was a mandate 
for the acceptance of the Book in 1927, and (in a slightly 
lesser degree) in 1928. (5) That no explanation will disabuse 
the popular mind of the idea that the Bishops are attempting 
to correct illegalities by illegal methods ; therefore the Church 
will bear the blame. 

But there is an alternative. May I briefly recall the facts ? 
In 1904 a Royal Commission was appointed “ to inquire into 
the alleged prevalence of breaches or neglect of the law relating 
to the conduct of divine service in the Church of England,” 
&e. In November, 1906, the King’s * Letter of Business ”’ 
was issued, desiring the Archbishops and Clergy, &c., to 


= . debate, consider, consult and agree upon the 


desirability and the form and contents of a new rubric... ,” 
&e. The long inquiry, and consequent revision, reached its 
final form in the Revised Prayer Book of 1927. 

That Book was received by the whole Church with a won- 
derful unanimity. It was rejected by a small majority by 
the free (individual) vote of the House of Commons. The 
Book, slightly revised, with slightly reduced majorities, was 
again presented to the Commons, and again rejected by a free 
vote with a slightly increased majority. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the time acknowledged the right of the House to 
act as they did. 

Now what is the alternative to the proposal to use this 
Revision as the Standard or limit of variation from the Book 
of 1662% This Revised Book is the instrument forged 
during twenty-four years with patience and caution, by 
which it was proposed to restore order and discipline in the 
Church. It is the instrument accepted by the Church as a 
whole for the imposition of this self-discipline. But the House 
of Commons twice refused to allow the use of this instrument ; 
they have refused to allow the Church to attempt to rule 
itself. Therefore, it can be fairly said that the onus of the 
disorder which is in the Church rests on the House of Commons. 
Surely, then, it will be wise if the Bishops and the leaders of 
the Church Assembiy and Convocations decide to rest in 
status quo. “ Their strength is to sit still” for, say, such a 
period as the life of the next General Assembly and House of 
Commons; and by then there may be some hope of finding 
the more excellent way.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. W. Brapy Moorr 
(Rural Dean of Andover). 
Kimpton Rectory, Andover, Hants. 


THE SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
PRESENT GENERATION 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—There was an article in the Spectator last week headed 
“The Civilization of the Future,” in which, violence was 
done to the feelings of young people. I think one of them 
ought to be allowed to protest. 

That article reviewed twentieth-century life and condemned 
it as unsatisfactory, because it contained everywhere the 
assumption that material goods were the only things of real 
importance. It went on to say that there was hope never- 
theless, because youth would come to the rescue, especially 
a certain section of it which happens to be strongly Christian. 
The great conflict in modern life, according to that article, 
is the conflict between the secular and the Christian spirits, 
and youth is on the side of the Christian. In these statements 
unfortunate Youth is misrepresented as usual. 

For the conflict is not between the secular and the Christian. 
but between body and mind. 'Twentieth-century people are 
not restless and dissatisfied because they value material things 
too much, but because material things no longer satisfy them. 
The mind is everlastingly climbing above the body, and in the 
process people suffer and complain, That sufficiently accounts 
for modern discontent. 

Of course, Youth is longing to relieve this discontent. 
Youth is certainly, as that article said, seeking for reality. 
But by reality it means truth and not God, knowledge and 
not emotion. Young people are on the side of the mind 
against the boty, they lust for new knowledge and new 
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ideas. If they are without a religion, and a little the worse 
for it, that is not their fault. In their ideas and speculations 
they are perfectly honest and sincere, and if the current 
religion does not convince them, they keep faith with them- 
selves and pass it by. 

They do not wish it to be supposed that they can do nothing 
to improve modern life except by means of a religion handed 
to them from the past. If they are appealed to for help, 
they naturally expect those who appeal to accept new things 
from them, and not look for Christianity where it does not 
belong. A new religion will come in time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


LOOKING FOR A HUMANE TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Since writing to your paper on the subject of humane 
rabbit catching on October 20th, I hear that the Women’s 
Institute authorities in Warwickshire had already made 
efforts to spread the use of a humane snare. 

I have also had a conversation with the local secretary of 
the R.S.P.C.A., and he has promised to give a lecture to my 
own Institute on it. He is also going to speak on the subject 
of the perpetually chained-up dog—a very old and honoured 
habit in our village and one which I am afraid it will be hard 
to break. The chief point of interest in the conversation was, 
however, that though there is a cheap humane rabbit snare 
on the market, rabbit catchers on a large scale prefer to use the 
steel toothed trap. 

That the ideal humane killer has not yet been found is 
further borne out by the fact that the R.S.P.C.A. is still] 
offering a prize of £300 for one. Our local secretary is of 
the opinion that this prize, though the best that the society 
can afford, is not sufficiently attractive, and that if an inventor 
is to put his mind to it, and carry out extensive experiments, 
the offer will have to be five or six times as great. His hope 
is that one day the Spectator, as one of the leaders of humane 
methods in the British Isles, will raise a fund to be devoted 
to the establishment of a perfectly efficient and inexpensive 
rabbit snare. He considers that the venture would receive 
a great deal of support.—I am, Sir., &c., 

Berry VY. Barcue or. 

Hill Wootton House, nr. Warwick. 

[We are still of the opinion that much more could be done 
for the cause of the humane treatment of animals by the 
Women’s Institutes. We fear they will have their work cut 
out in fighting the general practice of chaining dogs all 
day long. We wish them luck in their efforts.—Ed. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Some SAFEGUARDING FIGURES. 

Ir your issue of December 15th, Sir Henry Page Croft 
gives figures showing the rate of increase of exports of manu- 
factured goods between 1880 and 1927 from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, the United States of America, 
and Canada, and he also gives a comparison of such increase 
per head of population, but he omits the actual figures of 
a at any date. Taking these figures for 1927 from 

Vhitaker’s Almanack, viz., population of the United Kingdom 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 44,000,000, France 
40,000,000, Germany 63,000,000, U.S.A. 106,000,000, Canada 
9,000,000, the comparison is still all in favour of this country, 
as exporting in 1927, per head of population, twice as much 
in value as either Germany, or U.S.A., and nearly twice as 
much as France.—FrREDERICK W. STEPHENSON, Winter 
Field, Melbury Abbas, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


SAFEGUARDING. 

Your article of December 8th, is interesting, but opponents 
of Safeguarding have yet to explain how every other great 
industrial country has built up, maintained and expanded its 
industries under the handicap(?) of tariffs; and how any 
manufacturer in this country of free imports can effectively 
compete against those in protected countries, in most of 
which countries wages are much lower, hours as long, or 
longer, and currency depreciated.—J. S. M. J. 


SAFEGUARDING AND U.S.A. 

In reference to your article in your issue of December 8th 
upon the subject of “* Safeguarding,” may I put two questions ? 
(1) Would Ford establish large works at Dagenham, from 
which to supply not only the British, but the European trade 
(employing eventually 20,000 men) had it not been for safe- 
guarding in the motor trade ? (2) Might not a similar measure, 
applied to certain selected trades, give this country a (sadly 


needed) bargaining power with the U.S.A., which could be 
used with a view to reducing their high protective duties, and 
thus enabling us to increase our exports thence ?—FREDERICK 
HAwkeE, 2 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, London, 
EAC, 4, 

Cars AND Utrra-VIOLeET Rays. 


In answer to your correspondent, is it not likely that the 
ultra-violet rays have activated the ergosterol in the fur and 
the skin of the cat, giving it a sensation of extra warmth ? 
The cat would naturally be surprised at this sensation after 
what it had been accustomed to. There have been a variety 
of cases in which it has been asserted that “Vita” glass 
transmits more heat than ordinary glass, and tests have been 
carried out to prove that the action of the ultra-violet rays is, 
so far as heat is concerned, purely a physiological one.—R. R. 
Byrne, * Vita” Glass Marketing Board, Aldwych House, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Kvusia Kuan. 


In his letter about ** Kubla Khan” (Points from Letters) 
does not Mr. Baldwin S. Harvey rather give himself away ? 
* Alf,’ as a short for Alfred, is a modernism, quite unknown 
to Coleridge and his contemporaries, and even now only in 
use in the costermonger class. “* Pants” is a modern con- 
traction of pantaloons, designated by the Oxford Dictionary 
as “ vulg.,” and, as far as I know, used only in trade—like 
“ hose * for stockings. If pocts are to limit their choice of 
words in deference to such considerations as Mr. Harvey 
advances, their art will suffer.—C. R. 

[It may be true to say that the abbreviation “ Alf” is not 
used in the highest circles in this country, but in the United 
States it is widely used.—Ep. Spectator.] 


JINKING. 

I wrote * Dight yer shoon,” not “ Light yer shoon ™ (as it 
appears in your rendering of my letter) which would not have 
conveyed my meaning at all. Chaucer uses this word in 
The Canterbury Tales. In The Clerkes Tale, pars sexta, 
stanza six, we find: 

* And with that word she gan the hous to dight, 
And tables for to sette, and beddes make, 
And peined hire to don all that she might.” 





I am afraid my handwriting must resemble that of Mr. R. H. 
Hutton (of which you record some amusing stories), and 
although in this respect I follow the example of so great a 
man, I feel, nevertheless, I owe you an apology for the 
trouble I cause —A Native or LOWLAND SCOTLAND. 


PoLYGAmy. 


In the review of Living India in the Spectator of December 
15th, your reviewer complains that the author * confuses 
polyandry with polygamy.” Is not the reviewer himself 
confusing polygamy with polygyny ? Although the latter— 
one man with many wives—is the form of polygamy that 
we hear most about, it is not the only form, and has no 
exclusive right to the name. Polyandry is as much a form of 
polygamy as polygyny is.—Haro.p W. H. Heisy, Maelcombe, 
East Prawle, Devon. 

[Lord Meston, our reviewer, writes : Your correspondent is 
technically right in his interpretation of polygamy. In 
practice, however, as the dictionaries recognize, the word is 
used more frequently in the sense of having more than one 
wife at the same time, than in the sense of having more than 
one husband at the same time. It was in the former sense, 
certainly, that Living India was written, while apparently 
treating polyandry as having the same meaning.| 


Tue Cure oF DISTEMPER. 

I was very much interested in the paragraph in the Spectator 
of December 8th on the Field Distemper Fund. For the past 
four or five years there has been a serum in use in the United 
States, which has effectively checked the outbreak of this 
disease in puppies. The treatments are simple and not 
expensive. They consist of hypodermic injections, usually 
given at one appointment, as puppies are nervous of the 
hypodermic. We had three puppies of about six months 
old, who were treated with this serum by a veterinary surgeon. 
Also a friend of ours had two Chow puppies, who are especially 
susceptible to distemper, treated during an epidemic. They 
remained well, though her other puppies caught the disease. 
All of the cases in which this serum has been used have been 
successful, though it is important that it be given when the 
puppies are young, as it is a preventative rather than a 
cure for the disease. Just how effective it is with older dogs 
is impossible to say, as I have not followed the research 
statistics —K. M. GrorsBeck, Capri, Italy. 








[Owing to pressure on our space we are obliged to hold 
over our usual League of Nations article—Ev. Spectator. | 
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Some Books 


IN Noah's Cargo (Black. 10s. 6d.), Mr. George Jennison, 
a former head of the Belle Vue Zoological Gardens in Man- 
chester, gives us some very curious chapters of natural 
history. It is all rather jumbled, and is written in a breathless 
style, as though the author were answering an examination 
paper and had determined to set down all his knowledge in 
the shortest possible space and time. This one complaint 
having been made, we have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Jennison’s amazing knowledge of animals, ancient and 
modern. We are particularly grateful for the story of the 
Emperor Maximilian’s mascot pelican, who, for fifty-six 
vears, “drew a pension of 4d. a day.” There is an enter- 
taining chapter on the Unicorn, in which the author quotes 
from Dr. Edward ‘Topsell’s  fifteenth-century writings : 
“It is sayd that Unicorns above all other creatures, doe 
reverence Virgines and young maides, and that many times 
at the. sight of them they growe tame, and come and sleepe 
beside them.” It is rather disillusioning to learn’ that 
the Unicorn is really the Cerastes or horned viper, whose 
single horn is but an eighth of an inch long. There are 
interesting chapters on mammoths, elephants, flamingos and 
lyre birds, and the book should appeal to lovers of animal 
lore. There are many excellent photographic illustrations. 
* * * * 

Not Goethe's life but the development of his mind 
and character is the subject of Goethe and Faust, by F. M. 
Stawell and G. Lowes Dickinson (Bell, 15s.) Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson and Miss Stawell regard * Faust” as a kind of 
confession. Goethe began it in his youth and finished it in 
his extreme old age, ** carrying it in his heart like a fairy tale,” 
as he himself said.** finding in it secrets from his own experience 
and knowledge.” The story of the great drama is told here 
in all detail and long passages are translated into glowing 
verse which blazes up now and then into something like real 
poetry. Goethe is defined in this book as “the last of the 
men who have dared to take all knowledge for their province,’ 
and, in that respect, the final heir of Aristotle and Leonardo, 
at the same time as he * was the most discursive of all the 
great poets, the most imperfect of all great thinkers, and the 
least systematic.’ Through the whole volume there runs a 
religious theory, reaching its climax in the last few pages— 
which are somewhat startling in their almost orthodox piety. 
The literary charm of this collaboration will be appreciated 
both by Goethe scholars and by the uninitiated. 

. * * * ok 


Farming, by Mr. Edward C. Ash (Methuen 172s. 6d.), is a 


good book. Some of it would interest the © neral reader, 
as well as the specialist; but the man w'.om it would 
best fit is the so-called gentleman farmer, the man who 


brings a good general education to bear on the special business 
of farming. The botany of the farm is discussed rather 
perfunctorily ; but the more room is thereby left for emphasis 
on stock, especially cattle and horses, or machinery, which is 
well illustrated, and on marketing. In these days we look 
at all books on the theme for an explanation of the 
absurd contradiction that producers, cheek by jowl with the 
best markets in the world and in control of good land in a 
congenial climate, cannot make their business pay. Mr. 
Ash, like the Government, puts what hopes he has in two 
reforms: first, in marketing; and in more than one passage 
he touches a high literary level in his description of auctions 
and rural markets as now organized. Second, in an immense 


increase in dairy produce. 
* * * S 

Mr. Charles Brown deals with a most attractive theme 
in his little book on The Romance of Dedications (Talbot, 
6s.), including foreign as well as English churches in his survey, 
Many readers will be interested to know, for example, that 
St. Michael's Day is May 8th as distinct from Michaelmas, 
and that churches dedicated to the archangel usually stand 
on hills—twenty-six of them in Lincolnshire. We are 
reminded that the figure of St. Christopher was often painted 
on the wall of a church opposite the main entrance because 
of the belief that whoever looked upon the saint in the morning 
would have a day free from care. Some of the dedications to 


of the Week 


saints are puzzling, especially those in the City which the 
author does not alwavs interpret according to the most recent 
views. The name of St. Vedast. Bishop of Arras, has been 
corrupted to Foster in Foster Lane, and in Norwich has 
become St. Faith's. Mr. Brown does not fail to recall the eases 
of non-existent saints like Filumena or Peregrinus, and the 
theory that St. Josaphat, the Eastern disciple of St. Barlaam, 
may be identified with the Bodesatva or Buddha. His 
readable book is well illustrated. 
= 7 of * 

The Bunyan celebrations have reminded us of the undying 
charm of allegory for those who wish to convey spiritual 
ideas in an easily digestible form. The latest convert to 
this traditional method is Sir Francis Younghusband. whose 
The Coming Country (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) is at once 
a tale about a social experiment and an allegory of the 
spiritualization of human existence. It tells how the whole 
life of the village of Holm in Ourownland— religious. social 
and aesthetic-—was remade upon new levels of happiness 
and peace through the vigorous idealism of a small group 
of its inhabitants, led by a practical mystic called Vera 
Love. That doctrine of spiritual patriotism which Sir 
Francis has expounded in other works is here again the basis 
of the scheme. The interesting point, however, is the real- 
ization that the vision and desire latent in the heart of the 
people must be incarnated in appropriate institutions if it 
is to have its full effect. The notion of the village Minster, 
and the activities connected with it—-the use made of sacred 
drama and music, the encouragement of free discussion of 
ideas in a sort of Parliament of souls— these are no less practical 
than ideal conceptions : which anyone with the energy and 
enthusiasm of Golden Promyss and his friend Clere Lyte 
might translate into action. The natural fears of Vicker 
(Sir Francis’s nomenclature is of a disarming simplicity ) that 
these novelties might threaten the particular institution 
which he represents. are shown to be groundless : even though 
Golden Promyss points out to him, with more truth than 
tact. that all great religious founders have been laymen. 
Readers of * Babbitt ~ mav regard “ Zenith League ~ as a 


somewhat unfortunate title for the association which trans- 
forms the life of Holm: but even that disagreeable character 
Frank Kritik will hardly deny the excellence of its prescriptions 
for the betterment of life. 
» + “: x 

Mr. I’Anson Fausset has shown a wide range of choice 
in his literary biographies. In each one. however, he has 
tried in the same way to show the quarrelling motives under- 
Iving the man of whom he writes. Ile has been particularly 
interested in the details of religious life: his own attitude to 
religion is one of an optimistic common sense. In his new 
study of William Cowper (Cape. 12s. Gd.) he has a good deal 
of the material which he is best equipped to handle. The 


chief value of his attitude is that it enables him to put his 
finger on the elements of excess in Cowper's outlook. Its 
chief defect is that it leaves him without any sharpness or 
heat in his own opinions. Ile decries a ** narrow rationalism,” 
a “narrow evangelism,” and every sort of narrowness: 
we feel that he may soon be objecting to a narrow cannibalism 
or a narrow sublimity. and suggesting that if the vices and 
virtues were only broad enough they could live together on 
the best of terms. 
x * * * 
(** More Books of the Week” and ** General Knowledge Com- 


petition ~ will be found on pages 999 and 1000.) 


The Com petition 


Barry Island—I send in homage the topaz of my silence— 
Your threepennybit. 

The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most plausible 
explanation of this message, taken from the Personal Column 
of the Times. Entries can be written in the form of a short 
storv or in any other form, but they should not be more than 
three hundred words in length. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any entry submitted. The Competition will close 
on Friday, January 11th. 
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The Sensitive Plant 


The Motor Mechanism of Plants. By Sir Jagadis Chunder 
Bose. (Longmans. 21s.) 

Any one who has golfed in Fiji is painfully familiar with the 
sensitive plant, which plays so large a part in Sir Jagadis 
Bose’s invaluable work. The old Suva golf course was one bed 
of Mimosa pudica, about as thick as clover. This is called 
the sensitive plant par excellence, but Sir Jagadis Bose’s 
careful and cunning experiments have shown that all plants 
are similarly sensitive in kind, though most of them are 
unable to make the fact evident because they are immured 
in knotty trunks, like the suicides in Dante’s seventh circle. 
The little black fore-caddies were able to trace a golf ball by 
the furrow caused by all the plants which it touched shutting 
up their leaflets in alarm. But, by the time the players arrived, 
they had unfolded again, and the ball would have been hope- 
lessly lost but for the grinning caddie standing over it. The 
sensitive plant is out of place on a golf course, where it 
necessitates niblicks and imprecations. But it has proved its 
value in the laboratory, and many of Sir Jagadis Bose’s 
general conclusions originated in his experiments on Mimosa 
pudica. 

It is, of course, no new discovery that all plants respond 
in some way to a stimulus from the external world. We 
recall the patient enthusiasm with which Darwin studied 
the power of movement in plants, as shown by tendrils and 
other parts visible to the naked eye. Vegetable growth 
itself—on which, in the last resort, the whole round world is 
at present dependent for its subsistence—consists of cellular 
movements due to external stimuli. To this day it is uncertain 
whether some of the simplest unicellular forms of life should 
be classified as plants or animals ; and it has long been held 
that there is no fundamental difference between the living 
substance of animals and that of plants. The novelty of 
Sir Jagadis Bose’s work lies in his brilliant. demonstration 
and measurement of plant movements previously unrecognized 
because they were too tiny to be perceived, and in his conse- 
quent explanation of some of the most obscure problems 
of vegetable physiology. 

The publication of this new book practically coincides 
with its distinguished author's seventieth birthday. Mainly 
a record of selected experiments, it is in a sense a summary 
of the important work to which Sir Jagadis Bose has devoted 
his unrivalled manipulative skill during the last thirty years. 
The results attained by some of the ingenious instruments 
which are here fully described were so surprising to the elder 
physiologists that they were at first greeted with a certain 
measure of incredulity. Even as recently as 1920 there was 
still a controversy as to the reliability of Sir Jagadis Bose’g 
extraordinary high-magnification instruments. An _ inquiry 
was accordingly undertaken by a committee of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, including Sir William Bragg, and they 
declared themselves satisfied that these instruments would 
correctly record the movements of a plant at a magnification 
as great as ten million times. It is not easy to realize exactly 
what this means. If an average man were magnified to the 


same extent, he would be able to stand comfortably with one 
foot in London and the other in Chicago—very convenient 
for boot-legging. If the speed of an express train were 
similarly magnified, it could travel from the earth to the sun 
in about nine minutes. With the aid of the “* High Magnifica- 
tion Sphygmograph,” Sir Jagadis Bose is able to measure and 
exhibit the contraction of a single cell. The construction of 
this wonderful instrument is fully described in the present 
work, where we are told that a Viennese biologist has recently 
been able to confirm many of the author's observations with it, 

Sir Jagadis Bose’s interesting results are too numerous 
and elaborate to be here described. They will be found 
very clearly set forth in the brief summaries which are 
appended to the record of typical experiments in each chapter: 
To the vegetable physiologist this book cannot fail to be pro- 
foundly interesting and suggestive. Perhaps the most 
valuable of its conclusions is that which relates to the vitally 
important problem of the ascent of the sap in plants. This 
is now clearly shown to be due to an automatic pulsating or 
peristaltic movement, closely analogous to that of the human 
alimentary canal, and related to the rhythmic pulsation of 
the heart, on which the circulation of the blood depends. 
Sir Jagadis Bose claims to have traced the maintenance of 
this movement to a “ pulsating layer” in the cortex, which 
is practically continuous throughout the plant. He shows 
that the movement of the sap is reversible ; if moisture is 
applied to the upper end of a cut stem the sap descends, 
though at a lower rate than normal, so that it is evident that 
the cells in the stem are doing the work. The older theories 
which endeavoured to explain the rise of the sap by tran. 
spiration, root-pressure, osmotic action, and so forth, may 
therefore be considered as definitely superseded. 

The general reader will perhaps take more interest in some 
of Sir Jagadis Bose’s casual and passing results, such as the 
discovery that a plant may actually be killed by the venom of a 
cobra—after which it is not difficult to believe that an oyster 
may be crossed in love. Very remarkable, again, is the 
chapter on the death-spasm in plants, corresponding to the 
death-throe in animals. ‘“ Blister my kidneys!” cried Mr. 
Jorrocks: “it is a frost; the dahlias are dead.” But that 
drooping of the leaves and flowers which this keen observer 
presumably took for a sign of death rather corresponds to the 
onset of putrefaction in the animal body. The actual moment 
of death in plants which are killed by a steady increase in 
temperature to a lethal degree is marked by a sudden violent 
contraction or electric spasm, which often takes place hours 
before the plant gives any of the visible signs by which its 
death is usually presumed to have taken place. 

Sir Jagadis Bose’s patient and delicate experimentation 
has not merely opened a new world to the physiologist : it 
may lead the philosopher a step further towards the conviction 
of the essential solidarity of life in all its manifestations, 
from the simplest to the most complex—towards the crowning 
realization of ** one law, one clement ... to which the whole 
creation moves.” 


The Last of the Windjammers 


The Last of the Windjammers. By Basil Lubbock. Vol. II. 


(Brown, Son and Ferguson. 36s.) 

Mr. Basit Lusgocr’s researches into the history of well-known 
sailing ships have historical importance. Everybody knows 
that steam has gradually beaten sail off the seas; and if the 
records of the marvellous designs, the stateliness of line, 
and the capabilities in speed of our famous sailing ships 
were to be preserved there was no time to be lost in collecting 
them. A generation hence many memories would have 
passed away, many photographs would have been destroyed 
and many logs lost. Several writers have been at work in 
recent years doing historical justice to the sailing ship days, 
but no chronicler is better equipped for his task than Mr, 
Lubbock. He knows what he is talking about and _ his 
enthusiasm amounts to a passion. 

It was said by an old sportsman that the most beautiful 
work of God was a thoroughbred horse and the most beautiful 
work of man a thirty-eight gun frigate. There has never 


been more than one opinion about the beauty of a great 
ship under sail. One of the most perfect descriptions of 
that beauty was written by Ruskin. It erred, as Ruskin’s 
writings sometimes did, in being slightly overloaded with 
epithets, but it was worthy of the vision which Ruskin had 
seen. As the beauty of these ships has been fading away 
from the sea so also has the knowledge which was necessary 
to sail them in safety. Mr. Lubbock asks sadly what able 
seamen of to-day could turn in a deadeye cutter stay fashion, 
or put a Grecian splice into a stranded shroud, or clothe a 
bowsprit or a topsail yard. As regards the last feat the 
modern would not know how to measure off the necessary 
amount from the coil for the foot ropes, stirrups, Flemish 
horses, bunt slab lines, life-lines and rope jack stays. Although 
he may have great pride in his work, his pride is not in the 
tradition that wanted to see everything “ ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion.” 

In the eighties of last century when steam was spreading 
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everywhere, sailing ship owners had to decide whether it 
paid better to make slow passages with large cargoes or 
fast passages with small cargoes. The renowned clipper type 
of ship was an experiment in the fast passage type. There 
were few better clippers than those built in the United States, 
but the canny British owner tried to compromise by combining 
a full mid section with fine ends and the medium clipper of 
the ‘eighties was the result. By the end of the ‘eighties 
it was admitted that large cargoes were the winning card, 
and the mid section of the ship was gradually made to extend 
further forward and further aft with the consequence that 
the bow lines broadened out and the fine run aft was shortened 
up. Besides, the large cargo paid better from another point 
of view. It was often cheaper to let grain remain in a ship’s 
hold rather than store it in a warehouse. 

Every reader of this book will feel a pang of regret that 
the clipper ‘ Caliph, which was undoubtedly Hall's master- 
piece, was lost early in her career, for her captain said that 
She was the fastest ship he had ever sailed in, and it was 
freely predicted that she would be able to beat both the 

Cutty Sark’ and the ‘Thermopylae. Her disappearance was 
a mystery. She was not known to have passed through 
bad weather, and it was conjectured that she had been 
captured by Chinese pirates. The loot of Chinese pirates, 
however, is almost invariably offered for sale sooner or later 
and no trace of the ‘ Caliph’s’ fittings has ever been dis- 
covered. There is little doubt, therefore, that she was lost 
in heavy weather which may have been local. 

When Volume I of this book was published some readers 
remonstrated with Mr. Lubbock for using the contemptuous 
word “windjammer.’ Mr. Lubbock defends himself in 
this volume by saying that the nickname has gradually 
become a phrase of admiration and affection. We are not 
convinced. The word does not appear in any of the old 
nautical dictionaries and cannot be traced back for more 
than fifty years. Mr. Lubbock fancies that Mr. T. Jenkins 
Hains may have invented the word when he put it on the 
title page of his first book. The name ” limejuicer ” (which 
amused R. L. Stevenson, as one may see in his novels) referred 
only to British sailing ships and was derived from the British 
practice of serving out a daily ration of lime juice as a 
preventive of scurvy. 

It is just possible that auxiliary power may even now 
increase the number of sailing ships. The Germans are 
trying hard to solve the economic problem. The French 
built the largest sailing ship which has ever been launched 
as recently as 1911. The present writer when sailing past 
Dover the year before last saw a German four-masted ship 
under full sail. All her kites were flying and the sun shone 
upon her. He had not thought ever again to behold the 
like of that spectacle of delight—he had seen nothing so 
beautiful in the Channel for some forty years. It is usual 
for sailing ships to pick up their tugs not far from the Chops 
of the Channel, but the captain had a fair steady wind and 


he had ecarricd on. Bless him! 


East and West 


Rabi‘a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in Islam. By 
Margaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Life of Richard Rolle, together with an Edition of his 
English Lyrics. By Frances M. M. Comper. (Dent and 
Sons. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is said of Rabi‘a the mystic, that she was accustomed to 

pray in these terms : 

““Q my God, my concern and my desire in this world, is that 

I should remember Thee above all the things of this world, and 

in the next, that out of all who are in that world, I should meet 

with Thee alone.” 

And Richard Rolle, asking “ What is Love? ” replies :— 

“Love is a burning yearning after God, with a wonderful 
delight and certainty. God is light and burning; light clarifies 
our reason, burning kindles our desires, that we desire nought 
but Him.” 

So closely do East and West, Sifi and Christian feeling, 

approach one another as they draw near the summits of the 

spiritual life. Dr. Margaret Smith’s admirable study of 


Rabi‘a and the women saints of Islam gains greatly in 
significance on one hand through her constant and alert 
remembrance of this fact ; on the other, by her refusal to be 
obsessed by it. She has thus made of her work a contribution 
to the comparative study of religion, at a level where such 
comparisons are most interesting and valuable: that, namely, 
of direct experience. Rabi‘a, as many readers will like to be 
reminded. is one of the most eminent of Moslem saints. Attar, 
writing of her four hundred years after her death, was not 
afraid to describe her as ** that woman who lost herself in 
union with the Divine; that one accepted by men as a 
second spotless Mary ’—language which Catholic hagio- 
graphers would hesitate to apply even to St. Catherine or 
St. Teresa. Born in Basra about a.p. 717, it is said that she 
was sold into slavery as a girl; but her master, having 
discovered her one night in prayer, surrounded by a super- 
natural light, released her; and she then adopted the life of 
the Moslem ascetic, which she followed till her death in 801. 
The details of her career are difficult to make out ; much that 
is told of her being obviously legendary. But her enduring 
influence, and the importance of her teaching for the develop- 
ment of Sifi mysticism, belong to the realm of fact. Her 
successors in the Way quote her sayings. as those of a teacher 
of the highest authority ; anc 
mystics who do not depend on human instruction, but ire 
taught by God alone. 


Rabi‘a would have agreed with those Christian mystics who 


. 
I 
I 
1 


place her among those rare 


find in mortification and prayer the two-fold pathway to 

reality ; and in loving union with God the only satisfaction 

of the soul. She teaches as regards this world an extreme 

detachment ; whilst as regards the mystic goal, though 

Dr. Smith insists that she shows no inclination to panthcism, 

her language—like that of all advanced Sadfis —certainly 
t 


1 


appears to involve the doctrine of deification. Her closest 


h those 


affinities, among the Christian mystics, seem to be wit 
who derive from Eckhart ; and this is not surprising, when we 
consider the influence of Neoplatonism on Safi doctrine. 
Nevertheless, whatever the philosophic implications of her 
teaching, the secret and attitude of Rabi‘a are the secret and 
attitude of all saints. We reach the heart of her spirituality 
in the words with which she would begin her nights of prayer : 

“OQ my Lord, the stars are shining and the eyes of men are 
closed, and kings have shut their doors and every lover is alone 
with his beloved, and here am I alone with Thee.” 





In the second part of her book Dr. Smith gives a particularly 
lucid and sympathetic account of the Safi * path,” illustrated 
by appropriate quotations from Christian and Moslem mystics. 
Penitence and Hope are the first degrees of the Way ; Love 
and Satisfaction its end. The attracticn of the great Sifis 
consists, very largely, in this unswerving theocentric devotion, 
with its entire aloofness from all question of rewards and 
punishments other than the supreme consummation oi 
mergence in Deity. In these respects Rabi‘a stands high among 


the saints. When asked what she had to say about Paradise, 
she replied, * First the Neighbour—then the house!” a 
saying which those who busily explore the conditions of 


‘personal survival” might well keep and ponder in thcir 
hearts. Dr. Smith ends this very distinguished and valuable 
monograph with accounts of the present position of mystical 
religion, and the cultus of the women saints in Islam ; and an 
estimate of their importance for the future of Moslem piety. 
Miss Frances Comper is already known for her modernized 
versions of several of Richard Rolle’s vernacular works. She 
has now given us, in modern spelling, the text of the lyrics 
usually attributed to him; placing together those which are 
most probably authentic, and giving some account of the chief 
MS. sources. This is a valuable addition to the accessible 
works of the early English Mystics; at last allowing the 
ordinary reader to estimate Rolle’s status as a religious poet. 
It is true that the strong family likeness existing betwcen most 
English devotional lyrics of his period makes it almost impos- 
sible to separate with certainty Richard's own work from that 
of his contemporaries and imitators. All we can say is that, 
while several of these songs have the strongest claims to 
authenticity, all are charged with the peculiar feeling charac- 
teristic of Rolle and his school; and can be taken together as 
representative of his poetic style. The larger, but less 
important, part of the book consists in an elaborate and cour- 
ageous attempt to reconstruct the life ef Richard and analyse 
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his mysticism. It is a great misfortune for Miss Comper that 
this was practically finished before the appearance of Miss 
Hope Allen’s authoritative work on the Rolle Canon, with its 
careful estimate of the materials available for his biography. 
Before Miss Allen published the result of her researches, these 
materials consisted of the “ Legend” as given in the Office 
composed in Rolle’s honour, and the deductions which might 
be drawn from self-revelations in his works. But the notices 
extracted by her from the Melum and other unpublished 
writings compel us to revise in many important respects our 
view of his character and career ; and disturb at several points 
the foundations on which Miss Comper has built. This part 
of her work has therefore to be accepted with reserve. In- 
cluded in it is an interesting study of life in Oxford in Rolle’s 
day. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


The Teaching of History 


The Junior History Series, Edited by the late Professor 
Ht. W. C. Davis; Drake, by J. D. Upcott; Queen 
Elizabeth, by J. Plunket; The Age of Discovery, by 
Rh. Power; Robert Clive, by R. Gatty; Joan of Arc, 
by M. O. Davis; Napoleon, by C. R. Cleare; William 
the Conqueror, by Mrs. F. M. Stenton; The Emperor 
Charles V, by T. M. Ragg; Nelson, by J. D. Upcott. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 2s. 6d. each volume.) 

Most people are agreed—with a notable exception in Mr. 

Henry Ford, for whom “ history is bunk *’—that a knowledge 

of history is desirable and useful to the citizen of a democratic 

state. We have, therefore, seen of late years a great extension 
of history teaching, in the universities and in all schools. But, 
as the subject has gained ground, its dilliculty has been more 
fully realized. How are children to be taught history ? Should 
they be given the broad outlines of long stretches of the past— 
the history of the world—or of Europe, or even of England, 
from the Bronze Age onwards—or should they be told about 
selected periods and episodes or about famous men and women? 

The trouble with the outline method is that it is necessarily 

dull, except to the very few youthful minds that delight in 

history. An inspired teacher can, perhaps, make any topic 
interesting, even if it is as complex as the English Reformation 
or the War of the Spanish Succession or the Napoleonic wars. 

But as the oral lesson must be supplemented, even in the 

elementary school, by some reading, unhappy children brought 

up on the outline method are expected to derive pleasure 
and instruction from dreadful little text-books which condense 

a century into a chapter and make every period or episode 

equally unattractive. It is no wonder that so many young 

people hate history and avoid it like the plague when they 
have left school. 

The wise men and women at the County Hall who look after 
the clementary schools have long since had doubts about 
the outline method of history teaching and have experimented 
freely in other directions. Some account of past and present 
practices in the London elementary schools is given in a 
report published by the Board of Education last year. When 
Sir Robert Blair was Education Officer, he summoned a 
conference of leading historians and asked them to advise 
how history should best be taught. The conclusions of that 
conference have had no sma! effect on the teaching in many 
schools, where the teachers were interested in history and were 
encouraged to develop their work on modern lines. It may 
be added that in the yearly examination for supplementary 
county scholarships, designed to sclect all children who would 
benefit by going on to central or secondary schools, the history 
papers have evolved into really admirable tests of intelligence 
and taste. The Board of Education is, perhaps rightly, readier 
to criticize than to praise. But it gives credit to many of the 
London teachers for their success in making history attractive 
to their young pupils. That, after all, is what was wanted. 
And it has been achieved, not by trying to give children of 
eleven or twelve “ so comprehensive a knowledge and under- 
standing of British history as will in itself equip them for the 
duties of citizenship ’’—a fantastic ideal in the case of children 
leaving school at fourteen-—but by causing them to be interested 
in great personages and great events. ‘ We are more than 
ever convinced,” say the Board's experts, ** that the history 
syllabus in the majority of schools should be built round the 


stories of the great men and women of the past.” And again, 


“few writers of history have influenced subsequent ages as 
has Plutarch, and the teacher in the elementary school might 
do worse than take Plutarch as his model.” 

The average teacher would probably welcome this con- 
clusion. It is, we are convinced, profoundly true. Great 
men have influenced the course of history, for good or ill, far 
more than the narrow specialists will allow. In any case their 
lives and fortunes are picturesque and fascinating to young and 
old alike. But oral teaching is not enough. The children 
must be induced to read for themselves. If they once begin, 
they may go on reading all their lives. But what are they to 
read ? Hitherto, as has been said, the highly condensed text- 
book, arid and often incomprehensible, has held the field. No 
child can derive any satisfaction from such books. There is 
need for something brighter, more vivid, more intelligent. 

In their new “ Junior History Series,” Messrs. Putnam have 
made a commendable attempt to supply what is wanted. 
The late Professor Davis, whose early death Oxford has had 
reason to deplore, planned the series so as to group periods 
of history round great personalities. Joan of Arc and the 
Making of the French Nation, The Emperor Charles V and the 
Rise of Modern Europe, Sir Francis Drake and the Making of 
English Sea Power, Robert Clive and the Story of India—such 
titles suggest the scope and purpose of these little books, which 
are well printed, attractively illustrated and remarkably 
cheap. The task, however, was no easy one. The authors 
are all competent but it may be doubted whether some of 
them kept before them the special audience of juniors whom 
they were addressing. Several of these books are decidedly 
diflicult and assume far too much knowledge and experience 
in the reader; one or two of the authors indulge a pretty 
taste in epigram which is here misplaced. Again, there is the 
question whether biographical details should be subordinated 
to historical summaries. The life of Clive, for instance, is 
exccllent, especially the full story of the Madras campaign 
in which he made his reputation ; but it was a mistake to add 
a very jejune sketch of Indian history from his time to the 
The “ Charles V” is good and spirited, but in 
places would perplex a young reader. “ Drake ”’ is attractive, 
and “ Nelson” too; they are relatively easy themes. ‘‘ The 
Age of Discovery” is perhaps the best of all, for Miss Rhoda 
Power knows how to write for juveniles and is full of her 
subject. ‘Joan of Arc” on the other hand is submerged 
in a very creditable but hardly inspiring account of her times. 
We freely admit the difficulty of the problem that confronted 
these writers. Experience will help in solving it more com- 
pletely. Yet it would be ungracious not to add that, as a 
series, this is a really useful addition to the history teachers’ 
resources. If these engaging little books were put in the 
hands of children, history would lose much of the terror that 
the conventional text-book inspires in the youthful mind. 


present day. 


Everyday Life in Soviet Russia 


Life Under the Soviets. By Alexander Wicksteed. (John Lane, 


6s.) 
The Challenge of Bolshevism. By D. F. Buxton. (Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


In the Introduction to Life Under the Soviets Beatrice Webb 
tells us that Mr. Wicksteed first went to Russia as a member 
of a delegation from the Society of Friends, to do relief work 
in the days of famine which followed the revolution of October, 
1917. Since then, he has spent many years teaching English 
in various schools and institutes in Moscow, and his description 
of life there is, therefore, a valuable contribution to the 
welter of books and articles dealing with the new Russia. 
Where opinions differ so completely, it is important for 
people in England to read an account entirely free from 
political prejudice. They will enjoy it. 

Written with a simplicity which disdains journalistic 
embellishments, Life under the Soviets describes objectively 
everyday life in Moscow to-day. There are chapters on the 
shops, restaurants, housing conditions, railways, education, 
&ec., and Mr. Wicksteed tells us of practically nothing which 
he has not himself observed. After painting a pen picture of 
the city of Moscow, with its network of narrow cobbled streets, 
our author goes on to fill those streets with the kind of people 
who are usually to be seen in them. This is not merely 
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padding, for the general appearance and behaviour of people 
in Moscow (I know this is true because I visited Moscow 
myself in the early summer) differ very much from our own, 
The streets are crowded with pedestrians, who behave in 
general “as if they walking about the countryside 
instead of in a crowded who do not walk 
generally travel by tram, and during the rush hours the 
trams are packed with people to such an extent that occasion- 
ally tempers are sorely tried. Mr. Wicksteed tells an amusing 
story of an experience of this kird: 


were 


town.” Those 


** Once bad temper invades a tram it seems to stop there ; I only 
remember once seeing it cured. On this occasion it was directly 
traceable to the conductress, who was nagging at everyone when 
there appeared a mildly intoxicated working man. This gave her 
a chance too good to be missed, and she very peremptorily ordered 
him off. He replied with the utmost politeness, ‘1 ask you as a 
friend and companion to allow me to ride on your tram.’ She was 
however proof against his blandishments and, as he cheerfully 
but firmly refused to get off, she started blowing her whistle for a 


militiaman to remove him. No militiaman appeared, and at last 
she got off to go in search of one: at this point the conductor of 


the trailer, not understanding the delay, rang his bell for the cars 
to go on and the invader promptly rang the bell of our car in response 
and we proceeded on our way. At the next stop he invited the 
public on to the tram, saying, this is the 
day when the to ride without paying,’ 
and when the trailer bell rang he again rang the bell that he had 
made his own. This continued to the delight of the other passengers 
until we arrived at his destination when, as no one felt competent 
to act as his substitute, the tram waited till the conductress, who 
had followed on the next car, caught it up. 
ductress I ought to add that when she understood what had hap- 
pened she seemed to be as much amused as anyone.” 


Come on! Come on! 


povict invites everyone 


In justice to the con- 


Life Under the Soviets is full of significant stories which 
illustrate how much the Russian attitude to life differs from 
our own, and Mr. Wicksteed is able to interpret the Russian 
temperament with much understanding and humour, because 
irritate 
instance, he 


the foreigner are 
tells us that an 
enormous variety of cigarettes, costing from 2}d. for twenty 


those characteristics which most 


to him most endearing. For 
to Is. and upwards, are sold in Russia, all of which brands 
seem to him to taste about the same. 
these numerous “is to provide an outlet 
for the Russian inventiveness in desigaing new covers nearly 
all of which are gay and many really artistic, and to minister 


brands, he adds, 


to the love of change of the Russian public.” Again, when 
describing the Russian boast that, although before the Revolu- 
tion in matters of education they were a couple of centuries 
behind us, their methods are now as advanced as any, he says 
that one must always remember the Russian habit of taking 
the will for the deed. 


“They simply love making plans and having constructed a 
thoroughly satisfactory plan ‘that’s that.” It is said that in the 
vear 1918 there was in Moscow a large building that bore an 
enormous sign stating that it was the home of the ‘ Commission for 
the Electrification of All Russia’ ; on the door was pinned a small 
notice *‘ Please knock, as the bell doesn't work.’ ” 

In his conclusion, Mr. Wicksteed answers the two questions 
which all visitors to Moscow are asked, ** How long do you 
think the present régime will go on ? ” and * Do you like living 
There is obviously no satisfactory answer to 
To the second, his answer is definitely in 


in Russia ?” 
the first question. 
the affirmative, the chief reason being “that 
free country, the only free country I have ever lived in... 
I may be a degenerate scion of my Puritan ancestors, but I 


Russia is a 


must confess that my idea of a free country is one in which 
you can earn your living, otherwise than as a manual labourer, 
without having to wear a collar and tie, and where you can 
go to bed and get up when you want to and not when other 
people think you ought to.” Although this may seem rather 
an odd definition of a free country, it is symbolical of the 
different sense of values which is to-day accepted in Russia. 

In The Challenge of Bolshevism, Mrs. Buxton defines, as 
far as it is possible to define, the goal at which the Russian 
Communists are aiming. Mrs. Buxton is a Quaker and a 
pacifist, and her point of view is, therefore, of exceptional 
interest. She considers that we in England are all far too 
ready to criticize the means through which Russia is trying 
to achieve its ideal, without trying to understand what that 
ideal really is. Although her appeal is unnecessarily senti- 
mental, she does succeed in throwing some light on the moral 
standards of this strange community, particularly with regard 
to the Communist attitude towards religion. 


CELIA SIMPSON, 


The real purpose of 


Herrick 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick. 
Humbert Wolfe and Decorations by 
(In 4 vols. The Cresset Press. £4 4s.) 


With a Preface by 
Albert Lutherston, 
Ir is a really beautiful edition of Herrick that the Cresset 
Press has sent us. Perhaps the four volumes seem too weighty 
slender a poet. Southey was one of the first 
to show a true appreciation of Herrick—thought that only a 
score of his poems deserved preservation. 


for so who 
We, more omni- 
vorous, find the delight of clear English in almost all he wrote, 
and should never be contented with an incomplete edition. 
Moreover, the four volumes are handsome and pleasant to 
read ; 
decent thickness. 


the type is of a reasonable size and the paper of a 


There is a preface a very odd and ingenious preface — by 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe. There was a diflicult problem facing 
him. He holds quite sternly that a poet's life has next to 
nothing to do with his works, be much 
better advised to read straight ahead without any introduction. 
At the same time, Mr. Wolfe has taken on the job of being 
other, 
American 
his unwilling mind the 
mation he would so much more gladly deny us. 


and a reader would 


Herrick’s introducer and must contrive, some 
to fulfil his function. He 


interlocutor, who extorts from 


way or 
invents, therefore. an 


infor- 


It is a subtle method of extricating himself from the position. 


The easiest path, surely, would have been to leave the work to 
someone who could undertake it with a clear conscience. Then, 
however, we should have been cheated of a great delight : 
we should never have seen Mr. Wolfe's valiant attempt to 


strait waistcoat. There is one 


which can be urged against the preface. 


struggle from his complaint 
Mr. Wolfe's ingenuity 
stands more between the reader and Herrick’s own work than 
any more sober and self-effacing introduction could possibly 
have stood : we cannot fail to be conscious that we are reading 
about Mr. Humbert Wolfe, with Herrick a bad second. 

Is this a fault ? Humbert Wolfe's 


gymnastics afford us a great delight. Even where he is most 


As we have said, Mr. 


rhetorical, there is pleasure to be gained in his exercises : 


‘““Do we accuse the moon for not 
glory of the sun, and do we therefore deny her title to ride among 
the stars ’ We ask only of her that she ,» and lend 


to our solid landscape of earth her pale 


possessing the read re isonal le 


and whit 
charm. 


be cool, 
lunatic 
It would be hard to find a more lighthearted and agreeaLle 
piece of nonsense ; 
skill in literary cadences. 

As for Herrick himself, Mr. Wolfe is not quite sure that it 
would increase the discrimination of our praise if we 


or one more full of echoes and masterly 


knew 
whether he had himself experienced the pains and joys of love 
at first hand. 
indifferent : 
gracefully and so well. 
Welfe’s issue. 
if we could feel behind Herrick’s poems what his own interior 
life had been; and feel it in such clarity that we could hit 
upon the very facts of his biography. Indeed, the facts of a 
poet's life may come as an acid test of the interpretation we 
place on his works. The poems themselves, truly enough, 
are our chief concern. The biography opens inward from the 
poems: the poems are not mere accidents of the biography. 


In fact, he seems to regard the question as 
it is of importance only that he wrote of love so 
Ilere, perhaps, we can refine on Mr. 
It would certainly be a mark of discrimination 


It would be foolish, however, to deny ourselves so objective a 
test of our insight. 
At the end of the Jlesperides, Werrick asserted of himself :— 
“To this Book’s end this last line he’d have placed, 
Jocund his Muse was ; but his Life was chaste.”’ 
He speaks elsewhere more categorically still; and we are 
left to wonder whether this, too, is literary fancy, as much as 
his love poems, or whether he speaks the truth :— 


* T could never love indeed ; 
Never see my own heart bleed: 
Never crucify my life : 


Or for Widow, Maid, or Wife .. 4 


But have hitherto lived free, 

As the air that circles me 

And kept credit with my heart, 

Neither broke i’th whole, or part.” 
The conviction forces itself upon us, however, even as we read 
his avowals of admiration, that he kept himself reserved from 
all passions that could destroy his gentle and playful attitude 
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to the world. In his nature poems, too, there is more clean 
and charming sentiment than depth of feeling. He never 
allowed himself to endanger his poise: and, indeed, his own 
chief virtue is his preservation of a gaiety, tenderness and 
detachment which must have put severe limits to his experi- 
ence. We cannot imagine that Herrick’s own heart had 
suffered peculiar torments ; but we can well believe that he 
kept himself safe by warning himself against the consequences 
of self-abandonment. He writes, gnomically :— 
** He who has suffered Ship-wrack fears to sail 
Upon the Seas, though with a gentle gale.” 

If our interpretation is true, Herrick himself feared the Seas 
with such intensity that he kept safe ashore through the whole 
of his life. 

This limitation gave him the childlike and innocent quality 
which he displays even when he is most offensive to our taste. 
He held himself, with great determination, to what is little 
and bright and dancing: he burst out by contrast into the 
most pointless and infantile coarseness: but by his self- 
restriction he achieved a perfection in his own vein which no 
other poet has equalled. 


Alls Wrong with the World 


By Charles Wicksteed Armstrong. 
6s.) 


The Survival of the Unfittest. 
(The C. W. Daniel Company. 
Ir seems almost irreverent to liken the author of this admirable 
exposure of many of the evils of present-day society to the 
‘at Boy of the Pickwick coach. But Mr. Armstrong is com- 
pelled by the ordinary logic of the reformer to make our flesh 
creep, and he does so to great effect over seven or eight of the 
eleven chapters which make up his case for eugenic reform, 
Thus we are told that through the introduction by Liberal 
statesmen of such * Socialistic devices’ as National Health 
Insurance, the dole and the pauper vote, Great Britain, pos- 
sessing the finest human stock in the world, is at the present 
time doing all in her power to destroy it. We are also assured 
that the system of insurance against unemployment is the 
most scientific means yet devised for insuring national decad- 
ence both physical and moral and —to descend to details—that 
as a race we are in serious danger of losing our teeth altogether ! 
The arguments of the writer are based, as he says, on a life- 
time of varied experiences in many lands and an unshakeable 
belief in evolution-—7.e., natural selection as the method of 
progress intended for man by a Supreme Being who is at once 
God and Nature, eternal yet finite. What Mr. Armstrong 
has to say about the increase of distress and unemployment 
which follows upon each new legislative remedy embodying 
* social reform and humanitarian teaching *’ is backed up by 
the usual alarming statistics. But surely absence from 
England “ during the greater part of thirty-five years ” unfits 
a man for the task of showing Budge and Toddy how the wheels 
ought to go round quite as much as * placid contentment ”’ 
with things as they are. It is necessary to have lived through 
the history of the last quarter of a century in this country in 
order to appreciate all the factors which have to be considered. 
The weakest link in the chain of argument is the reference 
to the state of affairs in Italy as a proof that industrialized 
civilization is not necessarily democratic. To assert that Italy 
was never sO prosperous nor so industrialized as she is 
to-day betrays an incomplete acquaintance with the actual 
conditions. 
His only positive contribution to a solution of the problem is 
a proposal that some millionaire shall come forward and found 
a Eugenie Settlement in some suitable country district, so 
that outside the social, ethical, and political conditions of our 
time there may be built up gradually from this stock a 
physical and intellectual ¢lite, a true aristocracy which will 
in time—one does not quite see how—undertake the proper 
governance of this wicked world. 


Mr. Armstrong has written a notable book for the 
student of sociology and a_ very readable treatise for 
the ordinary layman. What may well be too much 


for the layman to stomach is that he should be expected to 
judge of social reform, the differential birth rate, &¢., by 
what may happen not simply in the next few generations but a 
hundred million years hence! And surely it is no proof of 
the failure of democratic government that our political leaders 


should legislate to relieve immediate distress, even at the risk 
of making things worse for the next generation. The truth is 
that you can no more call a halt in order to introduce eugenic 
principles than you can to frame the perfect Christian Socialist 
State. 


Ficti 
iction 

THE UNFORGIVEN. By General Krassnoff. (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—This long novel describes events 
during the Russian civil wars after the Revolution, with all the 
passionate melancholy and heartfelt horror of one who 
believes in Tsarism as a mystical and religious force, necessary 
to * Eurasian” Russia. This book is not so coherent as its 
predecessor, for it follows the fortunes of a dispersed family, 
so that no single figure becomes its central and dominating 
power. During the first and best part, the father, General 
Kusskoff, does retain the reader's interest ; and he remains 
the most sympathetic personage in the story. He comes of an 
impoverished race, and has a character of extreme simplicity 
and kindliness. To save his wife, and wistfully hoping he 
may still serve Russia, he registers, and becomes an officer in 
the Red Army. Meanwhile, one of his sons, Igor, a hand- 
some, attractive, and libertine hussar, finds himself, after 
several adventures, among the Cossacks of the White Army 
opposed to him. The General, feeling himself ** unforgiven ” 
by Natasha and by God for his defection from the Tsarist 
principle, disappears, and finally dies in Berlin comforted by 
his youngest son Oleg, a kind of soldier-priest. The scene 
shifts remarkably with Igor, who is exiled at one time to 
Asuncion and the forests of Paraguay. Moscow and Petro- 
grad are described in terms of blood, filth, and blasphemy. 
from this touching and naive book, which thinks Lenin 
sufliciently explained as an emissary of a literal Devil, it 
would be absurd to expect impartiality. Tsarism had its age- 
long horrors; the General does not remember them. The 
loyal Cossacks are spoken of as “a brotherhood in Christ,” 
brave, patient, effective ; he does not explain why they are so 
easily broken by the Red Armies, invariably described as 
cowardly and inefficient. He prays for Nemesis to overtake 
the Revolution, and does not consider that Revolution itself 
is generally a form of Nemesis. But he does convey a belief 
that the old Russia of gilded cupolas, dances, songs, and 
Eastertide, is destined to live again when rationalism has 
done her worst ; and the constant remembrance of resinous 
Aprils, white acacias on the steppes, and shining breadths of 
water, bears witness to the strength of the nostalgia of the 
Russian wanderer. 


APPLE SAUCE, by Ina Michael (Brentano’s, 7s. 6d.) is an 
affair of headlong vigour and ingenuous crudity. Mildred 
Petworthy, on the advice of her young half-sister, rejuvenates 
her fashions both of dress and of opinion. Although married 
for some time to a worthy brewer, she has never been really in 
love. Now, during a visit to Corsica, she responds to the love- 
making of her half-brother’s handsome young friend, Charles 
Gunning, who is experimenting in emotions. Charles soon 
wearies of his dangerous love-affair, but the impassioned 
Mildred cannot let him go. She pursues him even to San 
Francisco, where he has developed a * sweet pure love ” for 
an American girl ; and it is only with great difliculty that she 
is persuaded to relinquish her desire for revenge. ‘The theme 
is not new ; and there is no subtlety in the management of it. 
Mildred’s entire unreason, peevishness, and incredible tactless- 
ness alienate sympathy, while Charles merely seems an 
ordinary selfish young cad. Why he is credited with an 
* artistic > temperament remains inexplicable. Several other 
characters perform their antics apparently for our amusement, 
and we have glimpses of Corsica in a guide-book style. The 
redeeming points of the book, from a literary point of view, are 
one or two passages of grim realism, and some ingeniously 
contrived situations. Charles’ desperate restaurant dinner in 
San Francisco has a certain farcical humour. 


THE EMPEROR FALLS IN LOVE. By Octave Aubry. 
Translated from the French by Henry Longan Stuart. (Har- 
pers. 7s. 6d.)—The new fashion in fiction of taking the 
stories of famous people, and writing them in the form of 
novels, is seldom satisfactory. Ifa tale is already known, then 
any interest that it may have as a tale is disposed of ; and 
readers are likely to be irritated by having another picture of 
a celebrity thrust between them and their own image of that 
personage. Therefore, unless the manner is excellent, nothing 
of value remains. This new romance of Napoleon and Jose- 
phine has very little to commend it. When a chapter begins 
with the words, ** Just a little note, in a fine uneven hand, 
upon dainty blue paper bordered with gold,” the reader will 
guess what to expect. When the note is later described as 
“the tender little missive reposing in the inner pocket of 
Bonaparte’s tunic.” it is clear that his expectations are borne 
out. Josephine is perhaps a little more alive in these pages 
than Napoleon, but she is a tawdry person, as here depicted, 
and we can feel no interest in her, 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 993) 


Once more Mr. Waley has opened to us the doors of Old 
Japan. In The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon (Allen and 
Unwin, 6s.) we see again the Empress and her quaint, rather 
intimate court, but this time it is not the Lady Murasaki, 
but a new narrator, Sei Shonagon, who describes to us the 
picnic parties, the scandals and above all the poetry com- 
petitions, which seem to have been the principal diversions of 
the Empresses (for we hear very little of the Imperors) 
in tenth-century Japan. Surely no more delightful and 
improbable court has existed than this, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Waley for having introduced us to yet another charming 
Japanese lady. 

* * * * 

We have received from the Cambridge University Press 
(the publishers jointly with the Oxford University Press and 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode) three copies of The Book of 
Common Prayer with the Additions and Deviations proposed in 
1928. They are well printed and neatly bound in various 
formats at 1s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. net. The publication was 
expected and there is no need to refer now to the changes pro- 
posed in 1927 and 1928 from the Book of 1662. It is quite 
right that the whole should be accessible to the public who 
will be glad to have it for devotional or historical purposes, or 
both. The title-page is followed by a few lines giving the 
history of the Book through the last two years and the 
emphasized statement that publication does not directly or 
indirectly imply that the Book can be regarded as authorized 
for use in churches. 

* * * * 


Whether soldier or civilian, everyone who has ever read 
anything about shikari has read Captain A. I. R. Glasfurd’s 
famous Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle. Now that 
he is fuil of years and honours, he writes no less vividly and 
attractively in Musings of an old Shikari (Lane, 18s.) of 
forest ways and beasts. The author tells us he was born to 
the howling of jackals at the best of the hunter’s moon—a few 
days before her full, so that he seemed fated to be a shikari. 
There is a Surtees touch about Colonel Glasfurd’s descriptive 
power. His regiment marches at four a.m. to the sound of 
drums and fifes, known as * Old Father Toozleums.” He 
goes out at dawn, “~ very still cold blue and _ star-spangled 
above, with a dying moon about to disappear beyond lumpy 
hill-tops to the right.” He sticks leopards, inquires into the 
psychology of the hot weather, shoots bison, sambhur. Every 
young man going out to India should get this book, and those 
of us who have returned to relive their youth by the fireside 
will want it for our shelves. 

* * * * 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe, in his preface to Messrs. Lane’s 
beautiful edition of Selected Poems of Swinburne (21s.), 
approaches the poet by recalling the memory of his 
(Mr. Wolfe’s) early youth when “ Dolores” opened up the 
world of poetry to him. It is a moving and remarkable 
passage, which all should read who care for poetry. We 
-annot agree with Mr. Wolfe, however, that his early emotion 
unfits him for the role of critic. Indeed, we have rarely read 
anything better than his simile of rhymes waiting on 
Swinburne like courtiers seeking to catch the eye of a king ; 
and of the storm of words which that wonderful brain evoked, 
but could not ride. ‘* His verse even at its most unshareable 
never lost the pulse of wings, but only too often it was wings 
beating to no end, a mad splendour of migration from no man’s 
land to no god’s heaven.” 

* * * * 


Students of Napoleon will find that Mr. John Theodore 
Tussaud’s The Chosen Four (Cape, 7s. 6d.) fills, succinctly and 
interestingly, a few minor gaps in their knowledge. Mr. 
Tussaud recounts the early careers of Charles Tristan 
Montholon, Henri Gratien Bertrand, Gaspard Gourgaud, and 
Emmanuel de Las Casas. He then relates how they became 
acquainted with their great leader, and how, when at last 
Napoleon’s star declined, they still remained loyal to him and 
followed him into captivity at Elba. The introduction 
describes the association of Mr. Tussaud’s own forbears 
with friends of Napoleon, while several of the illustrations 
are from photographs of Napoleonic relics destroyed by the 
fire at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition in 1925. 

* * * * 

Mr. Oliver Pike believes that the study of nature in England 
“an be carried on usefully and intelligently from the seats of a 
motor-car. The principle is that “the many dramas and 
comedies that are always enacted on the stage of nature can 
thus be watched in comfort ; but leave the car, and the wild 
folk will instantly take alarm.” This he has expanded into 
a book, The Great Winding Road (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), 
but he has done it with such a patronizing air, and in language 
so choked with hackneyed phrases that any sympathy one 


might have had with his point of view is completely alienated 
by the end of the first chapter. The best things in the book 
are the photographs, some of which are charming. 
* * * 7 

Few writers have a more intimate knowledge of any English 
dialect than Mr. S. L. Bensusan has of the East Anglian. 
Not only does he know how to record the country talk as he 
hears it -a difficult enough task; the spelling, cc nstruction 
of sentences, and unfamiliar use of words may seem haphazard, 
but they are based on certain and complicated laws—-but 
what is rarer, he knows and has sympathy with the rustic 
mind. In Comment from the Country (Noel Douglas, 10s. 6d.) 
he gives us a calendar of sketches inspired by the real humour 
and wisdom of those village people whose countryside, as 
Mr. H. A. Gwynne says in his introduction, is almost a terra 
incognita to the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. The book is a series of delightful little enter- 
tainments which to most people will have the added interest 
of novelty. 





* * * * 

With Last Changes, Last Chances (Nisbet, 15s.) Mr. H. W 
Nevinson concludes his fine autobiographical trilogy, the 
earlier volumes of which have already been reviewed in these 
columns. We need only assure those who have read them that 
Mr. Nevinson’s revelation of character, descriptive powers 
applied to subjects of broad historical interest —the book deals 
mainly with his experiences as a newspaper correspondent 
during the War—and excellence of writing, are sustained to 
the end. Though a war correspondent during most of his 
long life, it might be said finally of him that few journalists 
have worked more consistently for peace. 

x * * * 

Mr. E. Bovd Barrett, a Jesuit for twenty vears, does not 
at all convince us that there is an enigma about his Order. 
liis superiors, by his own story, seem to have been most kind 
to him over the Irish question ; and, fecling as he did, there 
was ceriainly nothing for him to do but to leave the Society 
in which he had been educated and trained. The Jesuit 
Enigma (Cape, 12s. 6d.) is an interesting book, spoiled, how- 
ever, by prejudice. Father Tyrrell sumined up the matter 
far better than the present author when he wrote that the 
Society of Jesus is an institution “ good in its origin and 
serviceable still in many of its ways”; but that through 
arrested development and lack of elasticity, it would scem 
now to be out of touch with the modern mind. 

* * * % 

He would be a bold reviewer who would attempt to sum 
up even one essay of Dr. Jung’s within the limits of a para- 
graph; but here we have two whole books—Contributions 
to Analyiical Psychology (IKegan Paul, 18s.) and Two Hssays 
on Analytical Psychology (Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 10s. 6d.)— 
which we must at any rate recommend. Dr. Jung’s disciples 
are inclined to make a religion out of his psychology; the 
master himself, however, has no such aim. Inthe Two lssays, 
he writes first of the Unconscious, and secondly of the relation 
between it and the Kgo. In the larger book, which comprises 
a number of articles and addresses, he breaks a good deal of 
new ground. “Woman in Europe” is one of his latest 
monographs. Both that and * The Love Problem of the 
Student ” contain valuable and important material. 
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Nothing could be better suited to its purpose than the little 
volume of Two Minute Bible Readings which two anonymous 
students have compiled for use in opening school or in hospital 
wards and homes (Student Christian Movement, 3s.). 
Many of the passages are taken direct from the Authorized 
Version, while others are abridged without alteration. Nearly 
half the book is rightly given to the Gospels and the sayings 
of Christ ; the selections from the Old Testament narratives 
are comparatively few, but the Prophetic books and the 
Psalms supply a fourth of the extracts. A Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education has lately considered 
this important question of Bible reading. It would, we 
think, approve ot this useful little book. 

* * * * 

The position of slaves in the Roman Empire has recently 
been investigated by Mr. R. H. Barrow, and now the problem 
of the liberated slaves has been studied with scholarly care by 
Mr. A. M. Duff. His monograph on Freedmen in the Early 
Roman Empire (Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.) sums up a mass 
of detailed information, drawn in part from the inscriptions, 
and shows how prominent freedmen, especially Greeks and 
Syrians, were in Roman society and, above all, in the Imperial 
household. Mr. Duff admits that Rome owed much to the 
Greeks and Orientals for bringing new ideas in trade and 
administration, as well as in the arts, into the somewhat 
stagnant channels of Roman thought. Yet he maintains 
that the freedmen as a class—and a very large class—had, 
on the whole, a bad influence on the Empire and helped to 
ruin it. The argument is not wholly convincing, but it must 
be admitted that, until Hadrian’s time, the Roman freedmen 
were allowed undue privileges and exercised an excessive 
and harmful influence over policy. Mr. Duff holds that they 
had been freed inopportunely from their nominal bondage. 
It is a hard saying, but the author gives reasons for it. 

« * * * 

From Major to Minor: Some Keys for Anglers. By 
Major Kenneth Dawson. Annotated by The Wag. (Country 
Life. 12s. 6d.)—An imaginary schoolboy translated from 
East Anglia to Devon finds himself beside a river and consults 
an imaginary uncle as to how to fish. The uncle (on service 
abroad) writes directions as to the choice of tackle (sensible 
and modest) and, then as to the way to go about capturing 
a trout. The nephew reports progress, the uncle criticizes or 
applauds and encourages ; and so we pass from the first trout 
to the first peel (or sea trout) and so the first salmon—with 
full history of a young angler’s adventures and emotions 
and full discussion of what to do and how to do it. The result 
is one of the best fisher’s manuals, and it is further recom- 
mended by a profusion of comic drawings by the Wag, illus- 
trating fish and fishermen in all known moods and tenses. 

* * * % 


A hand-book of information which will be of interest and 
service to our readers is Voluntary Social Services (from 26 
Bedford Square, 2s.). The title sufliciently explains the 
volume, which is valuable not only for reference, but as a 
survey of the big field of unpaid work undertaken in England. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovur weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. F. E. Warner, 
Amberley Rectory, Stroud, Glos., for the following :-— 


Questions on the Apocrypha 


1. Which two books are attributed to Jewish kings ? 

2. What text from the Apocrypha was chosen by an English 
queen for her husband’s memorial ? 

3. Which of the canticles in the Prayer Book is taken from the 
Apocrypha ? 

4. What verses from an Apocryphal book occur in the Com. 
munion Office ? 

5. Whence did Shakespeare derive the figure of ‘‘ A Daniel come 
to judgment ” ? 

6. Who was “the sociable spirit that deign’d to travel with 
Tobias ” (Milton) ? 

7. Of what character in English fiction is it recorded that ‘‘ when 
he read in the Apocrypha, of which he was very fond, the son of 
Sirach’s keen-edged words would bring a delighted smile ”’ to his 
face ? 

8. Which Apocryphal book speaks in high terms of the medical 
profession ? 

9. And which mentions the use of elephants in warfare ? 

10. What verse from the Apocrypha brought comfort to John 
Bunyan ? 

11. “* Great is Truth and shall prevail ” : 
derived ? 

12. And “ You cannot touch pitch and not be defiled ” ? 

13. What inscription frequent on War Memorials is derived from 
the Apocrypha ? 


Answers will be found on page 1005. 


whence is this saying 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Past Year 


I suaut hope in the next number of the Spectator to say 
something with regard to the Financial Outlook for 
1929. On more than one occasion, however, I have 
emphasized the point that the only possible preparation 
for making calculations as to prospects for a new year 
is to take a careful survey of conditions during the year 
which is closing. Therefore, by way of preface to next 
week’s article, I will touch upon a few of the main features 
of the past year, and more especially upon those which, 
so far as can be judged, seem likely to make their influence 
felt in the New Year. 
Last Year’s Forecast. 

Once more I must confess to a feeling of thankfulness 
that the forecasts made in the Spectator on January 7th 
last for the year 1928 have been pretty closely fulfilled. 
Incidentally, let me say that while I am inclined to 
deprecate the study by the reader, uninstructed in 
finance, of tips concerning the course of this or that 
particular share, a study of the financial reviews and 
forecasts which appear at the end of each year is usually 
of some profit because they deal with broad tendencies 
which it is generally possible to discern. Thus, I find 
that concerning prospects for the year which is now 
closing, I said a year ago: 

“On the whole, I am disposed to think that in the absence of 
untoward financial or political developments, the New Year may be 
characterized by steady and perhaps slightly easier money rates, 
with a slightly upward tendency in investment stocks, and a more 
pronounced rise in some of the variable dividend stocks. As regards 
Foreign Exchanges, there seems good reason for hoping that the 
steadiness of the past year may be maintained and may be empha- 
sized, if France, in the meantime, should stabilize the france. As 
regards new issues, both domestic and foreign, I am inclined te 
think that even the high figures of last year may be surpassed. 

Its FULFILMENT. 

With regard to the first of these predictions, whereas 
the average Bank Rate for 1927 was just under 4} per 
cent., the average for the past vear has been 4} per cent., 
Bank Rate remaining at that level throughout the year. 
It has again been an active and prosperous year on the 
Stock Exchange, but whereas in the variable dividend 
stocks the gains have been striking, representing an 
average advance of about 8 per cent., the rise in the high- 
class investment stocks was on the basis of only about 1 
per cent. The Foreign Exchanges, as anticipated, were 
even steadier in 1928 than in 1927, and in June of 1928 
the frane was stabilized at 124.24 to the £. Finally, as 
regards new loans, the total capital issues for the first 
eleven months of the year eclipsed by some few millions 
those for the corresponding period of 1927. 

Uneven Trape Conpirions. 

Tn fact, if the financial features of the year, so far as 
affairs in this country are concerned, were to be sum- 
marized in a sentence, it might be said that while the 
recovery in trade has been of the smallest kind, the 
financial activities—by which I mean those connected 
with Stock Exchange transactions and new capital 
creations —have been even more pronounced than in the 
preceding year. Nor, of course, has trade depression 
been at all universal in character. It has been a case of 
continued dullness in some of the staple industries like 
coal, iron and steel, cottor, and railway transport, while 
the newer industries, and even the retail stores and other 
businesses, have done well. Not the least striking feature 
in this connexion has been the activity in the luxury 
trades, the demand for articles such as gramophones and 
gramophone records exceeding all previous results. How 
far such conditions can be regarded as consistent with 
the state of depression in some industries, and, above 
all, with the figures of unemployment, it would be difli- 
cult to say. There is little doubt, however, that the very 
lack of demands for capital in many of the big industries 
partly explains the concentration of attention upon Stock 
Exchange securities, while there is equally little doubt 
that the high taxation, and especially the burden of the 
Income Tax, gives a constant stimulus to the desire to 
seek appreciation in capital value of securities which are 
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THE LIGHTING SYSTEM 


ATOZ 


stands out as a proved success for over 3U years; thousands of fully 
satished clients testify to its merits. 
Economy and efficiency combined with simplicity are its great advan- 
tages. Its brilliant and diffusive quality make it an ideal illuminant 
for any home. 
Lighting Plant of all sizes from 6 lights upwards supplied, and work 
carried out in any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 
Full Particulars and Estimates Free. 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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YOUR HOME 
| SAFEGUARDED © 


Can you say that your home is 
| adequately safeguarded against your 
removal by premature death? 


YOU can achieve this wise security 
conveniently and at small expense 
by effecting an assurance with the 
United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 





The premiums may be paid Monthly 
by an order on your Banker. 





6% 


Write for particulars to the Secretary, 
at 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


FUNDS: OVER £17,000,600. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Welter Runciman 
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LS OOO vided for £75 a year 
9 from age 30. If the 

proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
{incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ons dee eee ese ots £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
2scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Groughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 











SULPHIDE CORPORATION 


LARGER PROFITS AND INCREASED DIVIDEND. 
FAVOURABLE PROSPECTS. 

The Thirty-second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of tho 
Sulphide Corporation, Limited, was held 20th inst. at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Kintore, K.T., G.C.M.G. (the chair- 
man), said he was glad to say that the directors were able to show a 
net profit of £125,180, as against £76,484 last year, and to recom- 
mend a dividend of 10 per cent. on both classes of shares instead of a 
dividend of 7$ per cent. on the Preference shares only. As he 
explained last year, his prediction of higher profits was based on 
the fact that they expected increased production at Broken Hill, 
Cockle Creek, and Seaton Carew, while the profit and loss account 
this year would be relieved of heavy debits of £49,916 for Central 
Mine Fire expenditure, and £14,781 for capital expenditure in excess 
of amortization, which had to be charged against the previous 
year’s earnings. 

MeTAL Prices AND PRorits. 

The increased profit this year was the more gratifying because 
it was largely due to the expansion of the industrial side of the 
company’s business. At Broken Hill, in spite of considerably 
increased production, they had made a smaller profit than in the 
previous year owing to the fact that they had had to face further 
reductions in the prices of lead and zine which, in face of the high 
rates of wages and of all mining costs at Broken Hill, had reduced 
the profit of working even Central Mine ore to a narrow margin, 
and had compelled them altogether to cease mining the compara- 
tively poor ore from the Junction Mine. And, but for increased 
earnings at Cockle Creek and much reduced debits in the profit and 
loss account, the year’s net result would have been worse instead of 
better than that of the previous year. But for the fall in the price 
of lead, their profit would have been higher by more than £80,000 
if this fall had not occurred, and if they had enjoyed the still higher 
price for lead which ruled two years ago the profit this year would 
have been higher by nearly £200,000, 

In view of the improvement in the cash position which the present 
balance-sheet disclosed, the directors felt justified in recommending 
the payment of a full 10 per cent. to both classes of shareholders. 
If this recommendation were endorsed they would have distributed 
altogether to the shareholders £3,279,375. 

OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILt. 

The outstanding feature of the year’s work at Broken Hill had 
been a further large increase in the tonnage of crude ore raised from 
the Central Mine, but from the Junction Mine they had raised only 
9,136 tons, against 37,788 tons in the previous year, and this mine 
was entirely closed down in September of last year because its 
continued working at the prices to which lead and zinc had then 
fallen would have involved actual loss. The total of crude ore 
milled at Broken Hill during the year was 134,638 tons. In addition 
they milled 28,578 tons of dump slime, and from the ore and slimes 
treated they obtained 27,683 tons of lead concentrates of somewhat 
improved grade. 

CONFERENCE OF LEAD PRODUCERS. 

With regard to the wages question at Broken Hill, no settlement 
as to a fresh working agreement had so far resulted from the meetings 
between the companies and the unions, and work was still being 
carried on under the terms of the old agreement which expired on 
December 3lst last. These terms made the cost of operations at 
Broken Hill prohibitive at present metal prices to all except the 
richer and more easily worked mines. Even in their case a further 
fall of a few pounds in lead would make work impossible. 

In September last the most important conference that had ever 
been held in connexion with lead met in London, and the conference 
would meet again in March, when he was very hopeful that im- 
portant results in the direction of safeguarding the metal against 
the consequences of any temporary over-production would follow. 
No one had the least wish to raise the price of lead to an unnatural or 
artificial height, which would only be injurious instead of beneficial 
to the lead industry, but there was a very general feeling that it was 
now unnaturally low having regard to world conditions. 

CocKLE CREEK AND SEATON CAREW. 

As a result of increased production and of a reorganization of 
their plants, the contribution made by Cockle Creek to the total 
profit of £125,906 shown in the working account this year had been 
substantially larger than in the previous year and had been con- 
siderably higher than that contributed by the mine. In the current 
year he thought these figures might very likely be reversed. 

At their zine works at Seaton Carew, in this country, they had 
also had a year of increased production, and their output of 8,371 
tons of spelter and 12,787 tons of sulphuric acid was the highest 
as to both commodities which they had as yet achieved. He 
anticipated that the results of the current year would show con- 
tinued progress and a still higher production. 

StronG Frnanciat Positron, 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman pointed out that the 
company’s financial position was extremely satisfactory and quite 
justified the board’s decision to recommend an increased dividend. 

In conclusion he said that, for the reasons he had already given, 
he was hopeful that the current year would give them at least 
an equally favourable result, and, if lead prices between now and 
the end of September showed the improvement they looked for, a 
still better result. (Cheers.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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not subject to taxation, rather than a high yield on fixed 
interest stocks where the Income Tax gatherer still walks 
off with one-fifth of the income. 

CaPITAL AND LaBovr. 

Although depression in some of our leading industries 
has again been regarded as a feature of the year, it is none 
the less satisfactory to be able to report at the close of the 
year certain favourable features which seem to warrant 
a more hopeful feeling with regard to the New Year. In 
the first place, a number of the big industries of the 
country have been facing the music during the past year 
by setting their financial house in order, capital having 
been reconstructed and, in many cases, written down, 
while in not a few cases there has also been a general 
reorganization of management, such reorganization some- 
times being effected along the lines of fusion with other 
companies. <As regards the relations between Capital 
and Labour, too, there has been a distinct improvement, 
and of this there have been at least two important outward 
visible signs. One of them is the progress made in 
important conferences between Capital and Labour, and 
the other is the agreement reached in the autumn of the 
year between railway employees under which the staffs 
consented to a reduction for one year of 2} per cent. in 
wages and salaries, the chief officials of the companies, 
together with the directors, taking their share in the 
voluntary sacrifice. 

FOREIGN INFLUENCES. 

If only to prepare the way for any intelligent survey 
of probabilities in the New Year, it is necessary now to 
record the fact that both the Money Market and the 
Stock Exchange, and, indeed, economic conditions gener- 
ally during the past vear have been greatly influenced by 
developments in other countries. First and foremost 
has been the course of events in the United States. At 
the beginning of the year that country was lending exten- 
sively to other nations and money rates in New York were 
well below the level of London. As the year proceeded, 
however, a big speculative movement developed in Wall 
Street, with the result that money rates rapidly advanced 
until they went considerably ahead of those ruling here. 
Contemporaneously there was a slackening in the power 
and willingness of the United States to lend to other 
countries, with the result that a considerable strain was 
felt by the Money Market here. Moreover, this strain 
became all the more severe by reason of the fact that New 
York no longer supplied freely the demands of Germany 
for accommodation, that country having been an extensive 
borrower abroad for the last two or three years. As a 
consequence, German demands fell more directly upon 
the London Money Market. Further, it must be noted 
that the French Government, which commenced the year 
with enormous balances in London and New York held 
by the Bank of France, has pretty well retained her strong 
position, while in June she succeeded in stabilizing the 
tranc—a_ circumstance which, while helpful to the 
general stability of exchanges as a whole, afforded little 
relief to the London Money Market, France having been 
among the purchasers of gold during the year, 

GoL_p MovEMENTs. 

The net result of these influences exerted by develop- 
ments in foreign countries has been to produce a much 
weaker position at the end of the year as regards our stock 
of gold than that which obtained at the beginning and 
early part of the year. At the time, before monetary 
stringency in New York and Berlin had become acute, the 
Bank of England had gained altogether something like 
£25,000,000 of gold since the beginning of the year, but 
as a consequence of the slackening of American lending 
and the quickening of German borrowing, the Berlin 
exchange on London fell to a point involving large gold 
shipments from this country to Germany, and by the end 
of the year the Bank’s gain of £25,000,000 had nearly 
disappeared. Thanks, however, to the cautious policy 
which the Bank had pursued at the time when gold was 
coming into the country, it was able to withstand the 
subsequent drain without any further rise in the Bank 
Rate. 

An Important LANDMARK. 

Nor, in this brief record of some of the financial events 

of the year, must omission be made of the fact that 1928 


has seen the rounding off of our return to gold in 1925 
by the fusion, which took place on November 22nd, of 
the Treasury and Bank of England Notes. It is a trans- 
action which makes for smoother working of our currency 
and banking system generally, and in itself enables 
students of the Bank of England Returns to take a more 
intelligent view of present financial conditions and of 
monetary prospects. 
Wuere Losses Have Fa.ien. 

To sum up, the past year has been a profitable one for 
the financial community generally, including the banks 
and the Stock Exchange, while to holders of public 
securities generally the year has also been satisfactory. 
It is probable, too, that to traders and shopkeepers the 
year has brought quite good profits. On the other hand, 
sympathy has to be extended to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed who, either as a result of their own previous 
acts, or as the helpless victims of circumstances, have 
suffered and still are suffering greatly by reason of the 
depression in certain industries. And, finally, a measure 
of sympathy must also be extended to the holders of 
Home Railway securities which have experienced a heavy 


fall during the year. Artucr W, Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Tue Stock Exchange broke up for the Christmas holidays 
in thoroughly cheerful fashion, and undoubtedly the chief 
factor operating was the profound relief occasioned by the 
more favourable bulletins of the King’s health. Practically 
every market responded to the better tendency, even the 
Cinderella of the Stock Exchange—English Railways 
experiencing a mild rally. Quite the feature of the week, 
however, was the renewal of activity in Mond Nickel shares 
and the sensational dealings in the new shares of the Ford 
Motor Company up to about 35s. premium on the 20s. shares, 

+ * * * 

GOVERNMENT LOAN RESULT. 

Almost immediately after the announcement of November 
28th of the Government’s new issue of Treasury Bonds to 
deal with debt maturing in February of next year, came the 
disquieting news of the illness of the King, and consequent 
upon the extreme anxiety which followed concerning His 
Majesty’s condition, British Funds declined to an extent 
which, it was felt, was bound to affect the success of the new 
Bond issue. Therefore, the City has been delighted to find 
that the results have exceeded expectations, though there is 
no doubt that they would have been better but for the circum- 
stances just mentioned. It may be recalled that the offer 
consisted of 4! per cent. Treasury Bonds for cash subscription 
at the price of 99, while helders of maturing bonds were offered 
terms of conversion. It now appears that the total appli- 
cations for the new Bonds amounted to £149,666,000, of which 
£46,150,000 represented cash applications, and the remaining 
£103,516,000 represented the amount allotted by way of con- 
version. Including Bonds to the amount of about £30,000,000 
maturing next April (for which no conversion offer was made) 
the total of Government debt maturing during the early part 
of next year is approximately £200,000,069, and it will be seen, 
therefore, that as a result of the recent loan operation, there 
is still about £50,000,000 to be dealt with. 

2 x * * 
ToBpacco PROSPERITY. 

It looks as though the old saying “‘ There is nothing like 
leather ’’ would have to give place tu the more up-to-date 
phrase, ‘* There is nothing like tobacco,’ especially, perhaps, 
when we are dealing with the matter along the lines of combines. 
The very happy proceedings at the recent meeting of Carreras 
Ltd., when the Chairman was presented with his portrait 
painted by Sir William Orpen, R.A., were certainly the 
expression of no mere perfunctory compliment, but of a very 
real and genuine appreciation of what the Chairman of that 
great undertaking has done not only for the shareholders 
but for everyone connected with it. Dividends and share 
bonuses have been on the grand scale, and, equally, share- 
holders have had the satisfaction of knowing that the employees 
from the highest to the lowest have been treated generously. 

And now during the last few days the full report and 
accounts of the British American Tobacco Company show 
that that undertaking remains in a flourishing condition. 
The dividend of 25 per cent., free of income tax, for the year 
is maintained, and in the case of this big concern the dividend 
means a distribution of over £6,000,000, while the balance 
sheet shows total assets of £41,566,000, of which £21,931,000 
consists of investments in Associated Companies, and 
£5,434,000 of Loans to and current accounts with them. 
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SULPHIDE CORPORATION. 

At last week’s meeting of the Sulphide Corporation, the 
chairman, Lord Kintore, had several very interesting points 
to bring before shareholders. So far as the past year was 
concerned, the financial results were highly satisfactory, 
profits having shown a material increase, while the company 
was able to declare a dividend of 10 per cent. on both classes 
of shares instead of 7} per cent. on the Preference shares 
only. At the same time, Lord Kintore was careful to explain 
that the increased profits were largely the result of enlarged 
production from particular directions, and that, having 
regard to high working charges, and other considerations, 
fluctuations in the price of lead had become a matter vitally 
affecting future profits. In that connexion, the chairman 
referred to the recent Conference in London at which about 
80 per cent. of the world’s production of pig lead was repre- 
sented, and he stated that a further conference would be 
meeting again next March. There can be no question as 
to the supreme importance of obtaining some kind of regula- 
tion of the output of pig lead stabilizing the price. 

* * * * 


Tue INVARIABLE STANDARD AND MEASURE OF VALUE. 

This is the title of a new book written by Mr. J. Taylor Peddie 
and published by P. S. King and Son, Limited. It is a work 
complementary to a previous book entitled The Flaw in the 
Zconomic System. Mr. Peddie is among those who endeavour 
to trace the depression in some our industries to the 
operations of the Gold Standard, and in this book the author 
maintains that a new and better standard can be obtained. 
in the early part of the book, and, indeed, running throughout 
the volume, is a kind of suggestion that the invariable standard 
and measure of value must have for its basis production power, 
both actual and potential, if I follow Mr. Peddie aright. It is 
just this part of the book, however, which I believe the general 
reader will, with me, find great difficulty in following and 
discovering precisely what is to be the basis of Mr Peddie’s 
new “invariable standard and measure of value.” In the 
last chapter, however, which, in my opinion, is the best in the 
book, the author summarizes his points, and I do not think 
I shall be doing him an injustice, and, indeed, I venture to 
think I may be even doing him a service, by still further 
condensing his summary when I say that, among other things 
he pleads for greater elasticity in currency and credit and also 
for a certain rationing of credit. As regards the first of these 
points, Mr. Peddie evidently wishes the bill of exchange to be 
used more freely as a basis of credit expansion, and on that 
particular point there will be others who are in agreement with 
him. Then as regards the rationing of credit, the author has 
evidently been impressed by the fact that periodically Stock 
Exchange and other speculations make unduly exhaustive 
demands upon credit and he seeks to discover some way by 
which credit might be apportioned so that the mere speculator 
gets a reduced share in the supply available, especially when 
there is any chance of trade suffering as a consequence of the 
demands of the speculator for loanable capital. Here, again, 
many will be in sympathy with Mr. Peddie, but will probably 
maintain that to fetter in amy way the free flow of loanable 
capital in the directions where at a given moment it finds the 
greatest attraction both by way of interest and _ security, 
inight be to do more harm than good. 


A. W. K. 


Motors and Motoring 
14 h.p. Hillman Safety Saloon 


Tur 14 h.p. Hillman Safety Saloon is a useful type of general 
purpose car. It has a wheel-base and track of @ft. 6 in. 
and 4 ft, 8in., which measurements give adequate accommo- 
dation, while with its 35 b.h.p. and four gear ratios it has a 
sufliciency of power and speed for work at home and abroad. 
Ground clearance is 8} in. This de luve model of five-seater, 
with unsplinterable glass, wire wheels, dipping headlamps, 
furniture hide upholstery, servo-assisted four-wheel brakes 
and so forth; sells at £375. The standard saloon, rather less 
luxuriously equipped, is priced at £325, which is the same 
cost as the safety tourer. Among other models may be 
quoted the ordinary tourer and Weymann saloon which sell 
respectively at £205 and £335. In this review I am concerned 
with the safety saloon, although of course the chassis details 
are the same with each model. 

The cooling water circulates naturally through a film type 
of radiator which is carried on the cross member. Behind 
it is a fan, and the driving belt can be tensioned without 
trouble. Timing is by chain, and on the off-side under the 
bonnet there are the tandem-driven generator and magneto. 
Owing to the generator being held to the timing case by bolts in 
slotted holes, it is possible to tighten the timing chain which 
drives these electrical units from the outside. The make-and- 
break is rather far back, but it can be inspected with the 
help of a mirror, and the distributor. being vertically driven, 


is handy. On this side, also, there is the oil filler, which is 
in a convenient position, has a gauze inset, and an easily- 
detachable lid. Nearby is a float level indicator. The oil 
is forced to the crankshaft, camshaft, and big end bearings 
and there is a positive feed to the timing gear. Loose 
pipes in the engine have been eliminated and the relief valve 
“an be adjusted. The oil pump is attached to the outside 
of the crankcase and can be got at from under the bonnet. 
The main filter can be withdrawn at the side of the sump, 
where the lubricant can also be run off. The fitting here, 
however, might be made simpler. Side valves are employed 
in this 4-cylinder engine and the tappets are automatically 
lubricated, which is a good point. The cover plate is held by 
handscrews, and when it is removed free access is afforded 
for tappet adjustment. Just above is the carburettor, which 
is accessible, and on the dash there is a vacuum tank. 

The main reservoir is at the back of the chassis, has a three- 
way tap which allows a reserve supply, and a filler to the 
side in which there is a pull-out extension with a gauze. The 
petrol gauge is on the instrument board and so always 
in sight. There is no difficulty in raising the cylinder 
head, and the sparking plugs in it are freely workable and 
without a special spanner. At the back of the head there is 
a simple vibration damper. The four-branch exhaust manifold 
has the pipe connexion forwards, so that the floorboards will 
not be overheated. For the steering worm and wheel are 
used, and the box is held to the crankease. This method has 
a drawback where an engine is poorly balanced, as it is apt to 
communicate undesirable vibration to the driver's hands. 
There is no question of this with the Hillman, while the box 
is independent of frame distortion. 


The transmission, like the rest of the chassis, is simply 
planned. There is a single plate dry clutch with ball bearings 
for the spigot and the withdrawal, and the whole is enclosed, 
the housing face being cast integral with the gearbox. The 
starter is built-in on the near side under the floorboards. 
There are four forward speeds with ratios of 5, 7.75, 12.8, and 
19.9 to one. Reverse is 16 to one. The control is by an 
off-side lever which works in a visible gate and has a stop for 
reverse. The gate is independent of the frame, which is 
correct practice where unit assembly of engine, clutch, and 
gear-box is employed together with three-point suspension. 
In the case under review, the assembly is held in front in 
rubber. The gear-box filling and level plugs might be improved 
upon. The open propellor shaft now has metal universal 
joints. It transmits the power to spiral bevel gearing in a 
half-floating axle which has an ordinary type of case. There 
is a top vent which serves as a filler, while there is a level 
filler also. 

The frame is upswept at the back, and is designed to give 
a low centre of gravity. Both front and back the springs are 
half elliptical, are splayed, which tends to minimize rolling, 
have snubber leaves, and work with shock absorbers. There 
might be stops at the back of the rear shackles of the front 
springs. The rear suspension is underhung. It is an asset of 
this Fourteen that there are six brakes, the off-side pull-up 
hand lever expanding shoes at the back which are separate 
to those worked with the four-wheel brake pedal. Adjustment 
in the case of the handbrakes can be made primarily by turning 
a knurled nut on the top of the lever. There is a handwheel 
under the floorboards by which wear can be taken up in the 
four-wheel brake set, while similar means are provided for 
individual regulation in front and the four cables used at the 
back can be shortened in effect with the help of a tool. The 
front brakes are worked by rods. The system of operation 
is a well-known and tried one, and includes the use of external 
pull rods. The brake drums are enclosed, the front axle has 
rounded ends, and the dumb irons are stiffened by a cross 
bar. These points are useful with forward braking. The 
pivot pins are inclined. The steering rods are well up and 
behind the front axle, where they get protection. The Dewandre 
vacuum servo motor is on the off side of the gear-box. The 
wire wheels carry 29 by 5.25 in. tyres, and the spare is at the 
back of the body and in front of a folding luggage grid. The 
jack and tools are kept in a cupboard under the bonnet. The 
petrol tank holds 12 gallons, the accumulators are of 44 ampére 
hour capacity. The bore and stroke of the engine are 72 and 
120 mm. making the capacity 1,954¢.c. The lighting and 
starting are 12-volt, and—since garage space so often assumes 
paramount importance to-day—I am giving the overall 
length with grid up and down and overall width and height, 
which are, respectively, 13 ft. 6 in., 14 ft. 8in., 5 ft. 8} in., 
and 5ft. 8hin. I liked the body, which is well fitted and 
thoroughly comfortable. The furniture hide gives it a smart 
appearance inside, coupled with good wearing qualities. The 
front seats are adjustable and have pockets in the backs. 
The back seat has been kept low and there are arm rests at 
the sides. Ventilators are in the roof and the scuttle. 
Six side windows are provided, and the four glasses in the 
doors are movable by winders, which are rightly placed for 
convenience. The blind over the back window can be worked 
from the driver’s seat, which is useful to avoid glare from 
behind on the windscreen. This last is of the adjustable 
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one-piece pattern. A good small point is the shading of the 
roof light towards the front seat and screen. The makers 
have certainly studied the question of safety in this production. 
I do not say that the car cannot be pushed to higher rates, 
especially under favourable conditions, but the advisable 
maxima on top, third, and second are about 50, 35, and 25 
miles an hour. 

The engine ran sweetly and, for its type, was satisfactorily 
lively. For the most part it works without ostentation. 
Occasionally at high rate one can get a little overrun which 
causes a small amount of hum. With the clutch and gear 
change actions I was well pleased, and the stecring passed my 
tests. The wheel is nicely set up, and a proper position saves 
considerable fatigue on a long journey. On the top of the 
column there are tidy controls for the throttle, the spark, the 
dimming of the lamps, and the electric horn. I do not call 
the suspension perfect. It is true that there were only two 
persons in the saloon and that possibly the shock absorbers 
made the action rather stiff. The springing may, however, 
be justly classed as fair-to-good. Hillman brakes are efficient, 
and the vacuum servo assistance makes the four wheel braking 
quicker in response than usual. I tried the car on a hill which 
has an entirely uncompromising gradient of about 1 in 7. 
Second gear was, of course, eventually required, and on this 
ratio 18 miles an hour was the lowest shown. The cooling 
worked effectively. With its straight line for the bonnet and 
scuttle and re-designed radiator, this Hillman saloon has an 
appearance which attracts and pleases the eye. The world 
exporters of Hillman cars are Rootes, Limited, of Devonshire 
House, Piccadilly, W.1 

Yocr MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 





Answers to Questions on the Apocrypha 


1. “The Wisdom of Solomon” and ‘* The Prayer of Manasses.”’ 
- 2. Wisdom iv. 13-14 by Queen Victoria for the Prince Consort’s 


monument at Balmoral. 3. The Benedicite from ‘* The Song 
of the Three Children.”,——4. Tobit iv. 7, 8, 9 in the Offertory 
Sentences.——5. From ‘* Susanna”: see vs. 405 ff. 6. The 
angel Raphael; see Tobit v. 4ff.——7. Adam Bede: see George 
Ehot’s Adam Bede, ch. 51. 8. Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 1-3. 

9. 1 Maccabees, ch. 6.——10. Ecclus. ii. 10: see Bunyan’s Grac: 
Abounding.— ll. From the Latin version of 1 Esdras iv. 41, 


* Magna est veritas et prae valet.” 12. From Ecclus. xiii. 1. 
13. ‘* Their name liveth for evermore ” (Ecclus. xliv. 14.) 
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GENTLEMEN 
WILL APPRECIATE 
ITS MANY 


OXFORD SHOE Goobp points 


This splendid “ FIFE” Model is a Shoe of Out- 
standing Character, and will strongly appeal to 
Gentlemen requiring a Smart Shoe of Fine 
Appearance embodying real Weather-resist- 
ing qualities. Eminently suitable for 
Town and General Wear. Uppers cut 
from Super Calf Skins selected for their 

Splendid Endurance. Beautifully 
Modelled on good fitting comfort- 

able lasts. Designed with plain 
stitched toe cap and sole of 

good walking substance 
guaranteed to wear. 


Order No. 212 Biack 
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A DISCOUNT OF 1/6 
iN THE & off prices 
— will be allowed 

during the onth of January. 
| FULL CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. T. HOGG (‘FIFE’) Ltd., 91, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post trade, 


} 
Order No. 213 Brown 








Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


7 
American © 25 for 1/10 1} Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for2/- | Egyptian Biend © 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Wirginias 20 for 1}- | De Reszke Turts - 20 for 1j- 


}. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wu. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fer Feil Parncelon Apply 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, Ss 
COREE, WATER SIREET, LIVERPOOL 
BL8O 47 BIRMINGHAM, MANCEEITER, CLASCOW # SOUTHAMPITOS 


OTL SS ON SS Wee Use Suns wand a. 
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No matter how difficult it is to 
find the colour you want for 


CURTAINS 


‘Colour in all its Splendour" at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Lid 
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it can be seen in 


Story & Cé 
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|THE ‘PRUDENTIAL 


IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE COMPANY || 
— IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE — | 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


end all other classes of General Insurance 











CHIEF OFFICE HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 1. 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED > - - £280,000,000 


FUNDS EXCEED  - - . £200,000,000 i 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL 
“I appeal 


to the men and women of our Empwe, and, indeed, to all who 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
generously in suppert of cur great Life-Boat Service.’ 
EDWARD P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 

to provide and maintain the Service. 

Please send your 5/- to-day and be 

‘ONE IN A MILLION.”’ 

Will. you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2. 
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|| WE NEED EVERY DAY £150 TO {AINTAIN 
AND TRAINING SM IP, 





OUR HOMES 








Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
| “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
i| wit! YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 more? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 
£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our 
Girls’ Homes. 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and 
£75 will gi ive a Boy a chance of 
Arethusa ” Training § , 
Patrons: TuerR MaysesTies THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Frecp-Marsuat H.R.H. THe Duke oF ConnauGut, 
1! President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G, 
| Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: Lorp DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa” Committee: 
Howson F., Devitt, Esg. 
| Secretary: F. Brian PELLy, 


A.F.C, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, Gw.c.2. 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS. By “* . 
THE POSITION OF THE COLONIES IN WORLD PROGRESS. 
By Lr ver = Hon. J. M. Kenwortny, R.N., M.P. 
RAMON GOMEZ DE LA SER By Hecen GRaNVILLE-BARKER, 
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SPECIAL ANNOU NGEMENT. 


Intending Subscribers ave invited to apply for a sree 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/- 





























LIGERTY’S YEARLY SALE 


Begins on Monday next. 


CRETONNES. 


Usual price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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A Copy of “THE STORY OF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’” 
Demy 8vo), now on sale at all Booksellers, will be presented free to each reader who, during the 
present month, forwards two Annual Subscriptions (at 30/- each) to the “ SPECTATOR.” 
Applicants for the free copy of the Book should fill in the form below. 
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